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MARY  DRANG  A  CAMPBELL  RETIRES 


M.  ROBERTA  TOWNSEND 


Tuesday,  September  25th.,  marked  the  formal 
announcement  of  the  retirement  of  Mary 
Dranga  Campbell  from  the  active  staff  of  the 
Seeing  Eye. 

Since  1934,  Mrs.  Campbell  has  been  execu- 
^  tive  secretary,  Division  for  the  Blind  of  the 
Seeing  Eye,  Incorporated,  at  Morristown, 
New  Jersey.  Her  responsibility  of  investigat¬ 
ing  the  applications  of  hundreds  of  blind  men 
and  women  interested  in  using  guide  dogs 
has  kept  her  traveling  almost  constantly  from 
coast  to  coast  during  these  years.  She  has  also 
served  as  chief  technician  in  this  aspect  of 
the  organization’s  work. 

Following  her  actual  retirement  on  Octo¬ 
ber  I,  Mrs.  Campbell  took  up  residence  in 
New  York  City,  and  will  turn  her  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  manifold  activi¬ 
ties  and  interests  which  have  long  been,  of 


Miss  Roberta  Townsend  is  director  of  the  Department 
for  the  Handicapped,  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Social  Service, 
Brooklyn,  New  York. 


necessity,  only  a  part  of  a  brilliant  and  inter¬ 
esting  career. 

One  of  the  best  informed  and  most  authori¬ 
tative  experts  in  work  for  the  blind  today, 
Mrs.  Campbell  has  given  unstintingly  of  her 
time  and  effort  toward  the  progressive  think¬ 
ing  in  this  field.  A  kind,  thoughtful,  and  ener¬ 
getic  humanitarian,  her  skill,  understanding, 
and  appreciation  of  the  long  view  have  bene¬ 
fited  many.  Blind  individuals,  as  well  as 
sighted,  who  have  sought  her  for  advice  and 
counsel — and  there  have  been  many — have 
never  failed  to  receive  practical  help  and  en¬ 
couragement.  Her  wealth  of  general  know¬ 
ledge  on  problems  and  conditions  pertaining 
to  the  blind  has  been  an  endless  source  upon 
which  many  younger  workers  have  drawn 
heavily  for  guidance  and  information.  She 
has  given  generously  of  her  time  to  these  co¬ 
workers,  and  her  fairness  and  enthusiasm  have 
made  her  at  all  times  a  most  co-operative, 
interesting,  and  stimulating  person  to  work 
with,  and  for. 
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A  native  Californian,  she  received  her  edu¬ 
cation  in  San  Diego,  California,  in  Boston, 
Massachusetts;  at  Stanford  University;  and 
later  at  the  Chicago  School  of  Civics  and 
Philanthropy.  Mary  Dranga  Campbell’s  edu¬ 
cational  and  professional  background  and  ex¬ 
perience  were  remarkably  planned  and  de¬ 
veloped  to  offer  her  a  wide  and  comprehen¬ 
sive  understanding  and  facility  in  her  chosen 
field.  She  was  one  of  the  first  professionally 
trained  social  workers  in  work  for  the  blind. 
The  last  of  the  “Seven  Campbells,”  a  family 
group  which  gave  their  lives  to  work  for  the 
blind,  Mrs.  Campbell  may  well  feel  that  the 
chapter  which  she  has  just  completed  is  in 
accordance  with  the  high  ideals  and  traditions 
of  those  who  preceded  her.  Hers  is  a  distin¬ 
guished  contribution  to  the  saga  of  an  illus¬ 
trious  family. 

After  ten  years  in  library  and  social  work, 
Mrs.  Campbell  became  co-editor  and  business 
manager  of  Outlook^  for  the  Blind.  During 
1916-1919  she  was  assistant,  and  later,  acting 
superintendent  of  the  Ohio  State  School  for 
the  Blind. 

Following  World  War  I,  she  went  abroad 
as  a  member  of  the  Serbian  Child  Welfare 
Association  of  America,  and  in  recognition  of 
her  work  with  Serbian  War  Orphans  and  aid 
in  rebuilding  elementary  schools,  she  was 
twice  decorated  by  the  Jugoslav  Government. 

In  addition,  during  her  three  years  abroad 
she  made  surveys  of  welfare  needs  in  Aus¬ 
tria  and  Hungary  for  the  National  Informa¬ 


tion  Bureau,  and  studied  institutions  for  the 
blind  in  many  of  the  European  countries. 

After  her  return  from  Europe,  Mrs.  Camp¬ 
bell  became  the  executive  director  of  the 
newly  created  Pennsylvania  State  Council  for 
the  Blind,  and  later  reorganized  the  Missouri 
State  Commission  for  the  Blind,  and  the  De¬ 
partment  for  the  Blind  and  Crippled  of  the 
Brooklyn,  New  York,  Bureau  of  Charities,  in 
which  the  work  of  these  two  handicaps  was 
co-ordinated. 

Mrs.  Campbell  is  a  member  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  for  the  Handicapped,  Brooklyn  Bureau 
of  Social  Service.  She  is  also  a  member  of 
Delta  Zeta  Sorority,  and  a  member-at-large 
of  Altrusa  International. 

Her  friends,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  are 
numbered  in  hundreds.  Some,  through  close 
association  with  her,  have  been  admitted  to 
the  privilege  of  calling  her  “Aunt  Mary.” 
Adoption  in  this  vast  army  has  been  a  rare 
opportunity  to  know  a  woman  of  exceptional 
charm,  talent,  and  ability. 

It  is  the  earnest  hope  of  many  of  us  who 
have  enjoyed  her  professional  fellowship,  as 
well  as  her  warm  and  friendly  hospitality, 
that  she  will  find  time  to  translate  into  writ¬ 
ten  form  the  great  fund  of  knowledge  and  ex¬ 
perience  she  possesses.  She  still  has  much  to 
contribute,  and  while  we  w'ish  her  a  ha{:4)y, 
contented,  and  well-earned  retirement,  it 
would  be  unfortunate  if  this  vast  amount  of 
useful  and  valuable  material  were  not  pre¬ 
served  for  the  future. 


NOTICE 


Miss  Alice  Rohrback,  Chief,  Braille  Tran¬ 
scribing  Section,  Books  for  the  Adult  Blind, 
Library  of  Congress,  Washington  25,  D.  C., 


will  be  pleased  to  supply  upon  request  a  copy 
of  the  Federal  Income  Tax  Return — ^Form 
1040 — in  Braille  Grade  iK  or  Grade  2. 


BEFORE 

JOAN  DAVIS,  DEAF  AND  BLIND,  ON  HER  FIRST  DAY  AT  THE 
CALIFORNIA  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 


AFTER 

A  TRANSFORMED  JOAN  AS  SHE  APPEARED  AT  THE  END  OF  SIX  MONTHS* 
INSTRUCTION  AND  TRAINING 
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THE  ORAL  METHOD  FOR  DEAF-BLIND  CHILDREN 

INIS  B.  HALL 


It  is  always  a  joy  to  parents  and  friends  of 
a  deaf-blind  child  to  learn  that  there  is  a  way 
through  which  children  so  handicapped  may 
receive  an  education.  When  such  a  child  first 
enters  school  and  the  parent  is  told  that  his 
youngster  will  be  taught  to  speak,  he  may 
answer,  with  a  doubtful  inflection,  “That 
would  be  wonderful.”  Or  he  may  say,  “I  don’t 
see  how  you  can  ever  do  it.”  Such  remarks 
serve  as  a  stimulus  for  the  teacher,  and  she 
goes  to  work.  Time  passes,  and  the  parents 
come  to  take  their  child  home  for  the  sum¬ 
mer  vacation.  He  can  now  say  a  few  very 
simple  words.  How  the  parents  thrill  when 
the  child  says  the  first  word  they  have  ever 
heard  from  his  lips!  Their  hearts  are  full  to 
overflowing  with  gratitude;  real  hope  has 
been  kindled.  “Our  child  can  talk!”  is  now 
the  thought  uppermost  in  their  minds. 

A  deaf-blind  child  usually  enters  school 
with  no  conception  of  articulation,  although 
his  tones,  when  he  laughs  or  cries,  have  much 
the  same  quality  as  those  of  children  with 
normal  sight  and  hearing.  Since  he  has  not 
used  his  voice  in  speech,  having  never  feU  or 
heard  others  speak,  he  has  had  nothing  to 
imitate.  His  desire  to  express  himself  may  be 
ever  so  keen,  but  he  has  no  adequate  way  of 
making  this  desire  known.  It  is  important 
that  we  keep  the  natural  voice  if  we  want 
good  speech.  Some  children  have  spoiled  their 
voices  by  being  allowed  to  make  unpleasant. 


throaty  sounds  until  it  has  become  a  fixed 
habit  which  will  take  years  to  correct. 

By  substituting  the  use  of  the  tactile  sense 
in  place  of  hearing,  we  follow,  as  far  as  poss¬ 
ible,  the  natural  procedure  of  the  normal 
child.  He  hears  conversation  and  is  talked  to 
for  months  before  he  is  expected  to  under¬ 
stand  anything  that  is  being  said  to  him.  It 
is  almost  a  year,  sometimes  longer,  before  he 
will'  attempt  to  say  any  words.  We  cannot 
expect  more  of  the  deaf-blind  child. 

Our  first  step  when  the  child  enters  school 
is  to  gain  his  confidence  so  that  he  will  allow 
the  teacher  to  place  his  hand  on  her  face 
while  she  sings  or  talks  to  him.  He  is  also 
given  contacts  with  vibrations  of  the  piano; 
of  a  person  singing  with  the  music  of  the 
piano;  of  two  persons  singing,  or  in  conversa¬ 
tion;  etc.  I  recall  two  children  who  showed 
a  definite  desire  for  speech  within  two  weeks 
after  they  entered  school;  but  with  the  ma¬ 
jority,  it  takes  from  four  to  five  months,  or 
even  a  longer  period  of  time,  before  they  be¬ 
come  interested. 

With  the  child’s  hand  placed  on  the  teach¬ 
er’s  face,  she  gives  the  vowel  sound  “oo”; 
then  she  shows  him  that  she  wants  him  to 
raise  his  hand  each  time  he  feels  her  say 
“oo.”  When  the  child  seems  thoroughly  fa- 


This  article  by  Miss  Inis  B.  Hall,  who  has  charge  of  the 
training  center  for  the  deaf-blind  at  the  California  School 
for  the  Blind,  Berkeley,  follows  one  by  the  same  author 
which  appeared  in  the  September  issue  of  Or/rfoo/^  for 
the  Blind. 


miliar  with  the  vibrations  of  this  sound,  the 
teacher  gives  the  element  of  speech  in  high 
frequencies  of  tone,  then  low,  etc.  She  has 
him  indicate  these  variations  by  lowering  or 
raising  his  hand.  During  other  periods  of  the 
day,  vibration  work  is  given  in  connection 
with  the  beginning  steps  for  building  an 
understanding  vocabulary. 
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“Jump”  is  usually  the  first  word  presented, 
because  it  is  something  the  child  likes  to  do. 
With  his  hand,  or  hands,  on  the  teacher’s 
face,  she  says  “jump”  several  times.  She  then 
stands,  places  the  child’s  hands  on  her  hips, 
and  proceeds  to  jump.  This  performance  is 
repeated  a  few  times;  then  it  is  the  child’s 
turn  to  jump.  If  he  is  not  ready  to  do  so 
alone,  he  is  shown  again,  and  helped.  An 
interesting  game  may  be  made  by  allowing 
him  to  jump  from  levels  of  varying  heights. 
The  teacher  must  be  especially  careful  during 
the  first  lessons  that  the  child  does  not  get 
hurt,  thus  weakening  his  confidence  in  her. 
For  a  second  word,  “bow”  is  good,  as  it  has  a 
very  different  pattern,  both  in  vibration  and 
speech  positions.  It  is  good  to  select  a  longer 
command  for  the  third;  the  difference  in 
length  seems  to  serve  as  a  prop.  When  these 
have  been  mastered,  it  is  time  to  give  other 
commands  and  name  words. 

During  these  months,  the  child  is  also 
"  learning  many  other  things,  in  the  dormitory 
as  well  as  in  the  schoolroom.  He  is  learning 
to  keep  himself  clean,  to  have  respect  for  the 
property  of  others,  to  dress  himself,  and  to 
cat  nicely.  By  surrounding  him  with  various 
sorts  of  sense-training  material  suitable  to  his 
*  age,  previous  guidance,  and  apparent  ability, 
we  hope  to  stimulate  further  his  creative 
powers  and  give  him  an  outlet  for  self-ex¬ 
pression.  He  needs  to  play  and  to  learn  life 
I  by  sharing  in  its  simple  activities,  such  as 
meeting  new  people,  going  for  walks  and  bus 
rides,  visiting  play  parks,  and  going  on  short 
shopping  tours. 

1  Thus  far  we  have  been  laying  the  founda- 
I  tion  for  speech,  using  an  adaptation  of  the 
“Tadoma  Method”  by  Miss  Serbia  Alcorn, 
j  (rf  the  Day  School  for  the  Deaf,  Detroit,  Mich- 
I  igan.  Now  that  we  are  ready  to  present 
speech,  we  add  the  Moto-Kinaesthetic  Tech¬ 
nique  by  Dr.  Edna  Hill  Young,  of  the  Den- 
:  ver  University  School  of  Speech  Disorders, 

Denver,  Colorado,  employing  the  use  of  both 
I  methods  at  the  same  time. 
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The  “Tadoma”  method  gives  the  deaf- 
blind  child  an  awareness  of  speech,  color, 
inflection,  and  quality  of  the  speaker’s  voice, 
positions  of  speech  elements  in  words,  and 
some  idea  of  the  speaker’s  personality.  From 
the  Moto-Kinaesthetic  technique  the  child  is 
definitely  and  specifically  directed  in  the 
movements,  timing,  and  positions  of  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  speech  necessary  for  the  production 
of  each  word,  or  sequence  of  words.  The 
stimulations  of  each  position  necessary  for  a 
word  succeed  each  other  immediately,  as  re¬ 
quired!  by  the  normal  sequence  of  sounds  or 
vibrations.  The  feeling  remains  in  the  child’s 
muscles  through  the  kinaesthetic  sense,  help¬ 
ing  him  to  retain  the  pattern  of  the  word. 

When  Dr.  Young  developed  her  method 
for  speech  building  and  correction  she  was 
thinking  of  the  hearing  child  with  various 
sorts  of  speech  handicaps.  Although  in  her 
book  and  other  writings  I  have  found  no 
definite  provision  made  for  the  child  with 
no  hearing,  I  have,  however,  seen  her  work 
with  deaf  children,  substituting  vibrations 
for  hearing,  with  excellent  results. 

Until  a  learning  process  is  thoroughly  estab¬ 
lished  in  which  sound  and  movements  form 
correct  associations,  vibrations  alone  do  not 
stimulate  the  correct  response  in  movements 
of  speech.  Therefore  vibrations  alone  are  not 
sufficient  to  produce  definite  results.  The 
child  must  be  aided  in  finding  the  correct 
movements  to  be  made  in  the  formation  of 
words.  A  deaf-blind  child  cannot  learn  to 
produce  certain  sounds  correctly  without  spe¬ 
cial  guidance.  He  must  be  taught  to  move 
readily  from  the  feel  of  one  sound  to  another. 
To  do  this  the  teacher  must  work  directly 
with  the  child’s  mouth  until  he  has  acquired 
the  correct  association  between  the  vibrations 
and  the  movements  that  produce  them.  The 
length  of  time  needed  for  a  child  to  become 
efficient  in  interpreting  vibrations  in  speech 
so  that  he  can  reproduce  new  words  without 
added  stimulation  depends  not  only  upon  the 
child’s  ability  to  understand  vibrations,  but 
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upon  the  enunciation  of  the  speaker  as  well. 

“The  mind  cannot  develc^  normally  with¬ 
out  sfjeech;  the  emotions  of  a  speechless  child 
become  continually  more  uncontrolled,  and 
at  five  or  six  the  child  appears  to  be  mentally 
deficient.”  ^  How  then  may  we  expect  a  deaf- 
blind  child  of  six  or  over  to  appear  to  be 
mentally  normal.?  Few  people,  even  doctors, 
have  been  able  in  the  past  to  see  little,  or  any, 
hope  for  their  improvement.  Many  have  been 
placed  in  sanitariums,  or  homes  for  mental 
cases,  and  left  there  to  starve  mentally. 

“Even  if  fluent  speech  finally  is  gained, 
the  psychological  development  is  not  likely 
to  be  a  normal  one,  because  of  the  emotional 
strain  formerly  experienced.”  ^  The  deaf-blind 
child  who  lost  both  senses  before  he  was  old 
enough  to  retain  a  memory  of  speech,  but 
who  has  been  given  the  right  of  helpful  in¬ 
dependence  through  constructive  guidance, 
may  be  so  rehabilitated  that  his  behavior  re¬ 
actions  are  pleasingly  desirable  and  normal. 

We  cannot  go  far  into  detail  in  this  article, 
but  we  will  here  attempt  to  explain  the  pro¬ 
cedure  for  producing  the  word  “arm.”  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  child  has  be¬ 
come  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  feel  of 
vibrations  on  the  lips,  face,  neck,  top  of  the 
head,  and  shoulders  of  the  teacher,  and  is 
able  to  understand,  but  not  to  repeat,  several 
commands  and  name  words.  In  presenting 
all  words  to  the  pupil,  his  hand  must  be  on 
the  instructor’s  face  so  that  he  may  feel  the 
sound  which  he  is  supposed  to  make. 

In  presenting  the  word  “arm,”  the  teacher 
speaks  the  word  several  times,  having  the 
child  respond  by  showing  his  arm  and  touch¬ 
ing  it.  He  is  then  shown  that  he  is  to  say 
the  word  himself.  This  is  done  by  touching 
his  cheek  near  the  mouth,  and  placing  his 
own  hand  on  his  face.  One  need  not  be  sur¬ 
prised  if  the  child  responds  at  once,  with  no 


Stinchfidd,  S.  M.,  and  Hill,  E.  H.,  Children  with 
Delayed  or  Defective  Speech.  Stanford,  California:  Stan¬ 
ford  Universit>’  Press.  1938.  p.  106. 

*  Ibid.  p.  107. 


added  stimulus.  It  is,  however,  always  better 
to  give  the  added  stimulation  to  assist  in 
establishing  the  kinaesthetic  patterns  in  the 
child’s  mind,  not  only  for  this  special  word, 
but  for  more  difficult  words  later  on.  For  the 
western  child,  this  word  requires  three  dis¬ 
tinct  sounds,  or  patterns,  while  the  child  ih 
the  south  or  east  “gets  by”  very  nicely  with 
but  two.  The  west  requires  a  pattern  for  a, 
one  for  r,  and  a  third  for  m,  while  children 
of  the  south  and  east  need  only  a  pattern  for 
a  (r)  and  m.  With  the  pupil’s  hand  on  the 
teacher’s  face,  the  teacher  places  her  thumb 
and  first  finger  on  the  child’s  lower  lip,  near 
the  corners  of  the  mouth,  lowers  the  jaw  and 
with  a  tongue  depressor  dips  the  back  of  the 
tongue  along  the  midline.  The  child  and  the 
teacher  say  “a”  together.  Without  moving  her 
fingers,  the  instructor  raises  the  jaw  a  little, 
gently  but  firmly  pressing  the  lower  lip  against 
the  lower  gums,  producing  the  sound  of  “r.” 
She  then  lightly  closes  the  lips,  placing  a 
finger  of  her  other  hand  on  the  bridge  of 
the  child’s  nose  to  indicate  nasal  resonance, 
and  the  word  is  said.  This  is  all  done  in  cor¬ 
rect  succession  and  timing.  The  above  is,  d 
course,  only  a  very  brief  outline  of  the  work 
necessary  to  the  production  of  words,  just  a 
bird’s-eye  view,  so  to  speak. 

The  reading  and  writing  of  braille  is  an¬ 
other  great  step,  for  this  is,  perhaps,  mwe 
valuable  to  deaf-blind  persons  than  to  any 
other,  for  many  times  it  will  be  their  only 
means  of  information,  company,  and  pastime. 
For  teaching  written  language,  the  braille 
writer,  rather  than  the  slate,  is  used  until  the 
child  has  learned  to  understand  and  use  good 
sentence  structure.  In  using  the  braille  writer 
the  child  can  follow  his  work  naturally  and 
easily,  and  there  is  a  carry-over  to  the  reading 
of  books  and  free  self-expression.  When  the 
child  is  ready  to  use  a  braille  slate,  he  will 
ask  for  one. 

Our  definite  aims  are  to  teach  the  child: 


I.  Knowledge: 
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(a)  To  know  that  thought  can  be  ex¬ 
pressed  in  spoken  language. 

(b)  To  know  that  one  can  understand 
others  by  feeling  vibrations  of  speech. 

(c)  To  know  that  persons  and  things  have 
names. 

(d)  To  have  an  understanding  of  the  work 
given  in  the  outline. 

2.  Abilities,  Habits,  and  Sf^ills: 

(a)  Ability  to  attend  to  the  work  in  hand. 

(b)  Growing  ability  to  understand  direc- 


(<^  To  form  the  habits  of  personal  cleanli- 
liness,  respect  for  other’s  property, 
dressing  quickly,  and  eating  nicely. 

(d)  To  entertain  oneself  constructively. 

3.  Attitudes: 

(a)  A  desire  to  speak  and  to  understand 
speech. 

(b)  A  desire  to  share  thoughts  and  ideas 
with  others. 

(c)  A  desire  to  be  helpful. 

(d)  Willingness  to  share  possessions  with 
others. 


HELEN  KELLER  COMMITTEE  ON  DEAF-BLIND  ORGANIZED 
BY  AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 


There  was  held  at  the  offices  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Foundation  for  the  Blind  on  September 
27  the  organization  meeting  of  the  Helen 
Keller  Qxnmittee  on  the  Deaf-Blind  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind.  The 
committee  was  appointed  by  M.  C.  Migel, 
president  of  the  Foundation. 

After  considerable  discussion  of  the  needs 
(rf  the  deaf43lind  of  the  country  it  was  recom¬ 
mended:  (i)  That  this  committee  be  made 
a  permanent  advisory  committee  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind;  and 
(2)  That  the  Foundation  set  up  a  special 
department  for  the  deaf-blind  to  be  known 
as  the  “Helen  Keller  Department  for  the 
Deaf-Blind.” 

It  was  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  that  the  original  staff  of  the  Helen 
Keller  Department  should  consist  of  a  field 
worker  and  a  secretary.  The  committee  felt 
that  this  field  agent  should  give  her  first 
attention  to  the  compilation  of  an  up-to-date, 
authentic  list  of  the  deaf-blind  people  of  the 
country,  with  informaritm  regarding  the  so¬ 


cial  and  economic  situation  and  the  needs  of 
each  person. 

It  was  also  felt  that  this  agent  should 
not  wait  until  the  census  of  the  deaf- 
blind  people  of  the  United  States  had  been 
completed  before  undertaking  other  tasks. 
It  was  believed  that  after  the  requirements 
of  a  considerable  number  of  deaf-blind  people 
had  been  determined,  a  program  of  services 
to  them  could  be  undertaken.  It  was  agreed, 
also,  that  these  services  must  for  the  most 
|>art  be  carried  out  by  the  state  and  local 
agencies  interested  in  the  deaf  and  the  blind, 
with  the  Foundation’s  field  worker  acting  as 
a  consultant  who  would  urge  upon  the  local 
agencies  the  consideration  of  the  special  needs 
of  persons  who  are  both  deaf  and  blind. 

Those  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  deaf- 
blind  can  help  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  greatly  in  this  movement  by  writing 
to  the  Foundation,  sending  the  names,  ad¬ 
dresses,  and  approximate  age  of  the  deaf- 
blind  people  whom  they  know,  together  with 
any  helpful  information  regarding  them. 


GETTING  TOGETHER  ON  WORK  FOR  THE 
BLIND  IN  PHILADELPHIA 

MARGARET  K. 


There  are  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  an 
unusually  large  number  of  agencies  whose 
work  relates  wholly  or  in  part  to  the  problems 
of  the  visually  handicapped.  For  many  years, 
these  agencies  have  been  giving  greatly  needed 
and  valuable  services  to  the  blind,  and  have 
been  functioning  also  in  related  fields, 
such  as  prevention  of  blindness,  and  voca¬ 
tional  placement  of  persons  with  impaired 
vision.  Social  agencies  have  recognized  and 
accepted  their  responsibility  toward  the  po¬ 
tentially  blind  in  the  families  whom  they  are 
helping.  There  has  existed  among  these  agen¬ 
cies  a  common  interest  in  the  blind  and  a 
common  desire  to  be  of  the  greatest  possible 
service  to  them.  Until  recently  there  had  not 
been,  however,  any  close  relationship  or  co¬ 
ordination  of  effort  which,  it  may  be  assumed, 
would  be  essential  to  the  most  constructive 
efforts  in  the  field. 

Motivated  by  the  recognition  that  service 
to  the  blind  would  be  significantly  advanced 
by  a  mutual  pooling  of  ideas  and  interests. 
Miss  C.  Marion  Kohn,  Consultant  on  the  Vis¬ 
ually  Handicappied,  Philadelphia  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Assistance,  approached  the 
.  local  Council  of  Social  Agencies  with  the  sug¬ 
gestion  that  a  Committee  on  the  Visually 
Handicapped  be  formed  for  that  purpose. 
Such  a  committee  was  organized  in  June, 
1944,  as  a  subcommittee  of  the  larger  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Rehabilitation,  with  membership 
from  agencies  dealing  wholly  with  the  blind. 

Dr.  Margaret  K.  Bishop  is  head  of  the  Department  of 
Research  and  Statistics,  Philadelphia  Department  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Assistance. 


BISHOP,  Ph.D. 

and  from  family  agencies  meeting  problems 
of  visual  handicaps  among  their  clients.  There 
are  representatives  on  the  subcommittee  from 
educational,  recreational,  vocational  guidance, 
placement,  church,  and  community  agencies. 
Under  Miss  Kohn’s  chairmanship  and  guid¬ 
ance,  the  subcommittee  has  held  monthly 
meetings  throughout  the  year.  The  Council 
of  Social  Agencies  has  signally  aided  the  sub¬ 
committee  by  contributing  space  for  meet¬ 
ings,  secretarial  and  distribution  service  for 
minutes,  abstracts  of  papers,  etc.  Mrs.  Mar¬ 
garet  Nix,  secretary  of  the  Family  Division 
of  the  Council,  has  attended  all  meetings  of 
the  subcommittee  and  has  participated  in  its 
activities. 

The  earlier  meetings  provided  an  oppw- 
tunity  for  member  agencies  to  outline  their 
functions  and  to  clarify  the  area  of  their  serv¬ 
ices.  This  preliminary  orientation  served  to 
emphasize  certain  common  problems,  which 
became  the  subject  of  study  and  discussion  in 
subsequent  meetings.  Another  method  em¬ 
ployed  in  determining  the  outstanding  inter¬ 
ests  shared  by  the  workers  in  the  field  was 
the  distribution  of  a  questionnaire  to  twenty- 
six  local  agencies,  requesting  a  statement  as 
to  the  most  difficult  or  significant  problems 
currently  concerning  them.  The  two  topics 
thus  selected  for  the  subcommittee’s  consider¬ 
ation  were:  home  finding  for  visually  handi¬ 
capped  persons;  and  vocational  placements. 

Reports  from  various  agencies  showing 
their  difficulties  in  finding  institutional  and 
private  homes  for  blind  persons  made  it 
abundantly  clear  that  this  was  a  problem  of 
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primary  importance.  As  a  result  of  the  focus¬ 
sing  of  the  subcommittee’s  concern  on  this 
issue,  the  Family  Society  requested,  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  obtaining,  from  the  Philadelphia 
G>mmunity  Fund,  a  grant  enabling  them  to 
use  a  case  worker  for  home-finding  services. 
The  Philadelphia  Branch  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Association  for  the  Blind  has  also  succeeded 
in  securing  a  worker  who  will  function  as  a 
home-finder  working  in  close  co-operation 
with  the  Family  Society. 

In  the  other  field,  that  of  vocational  place-, 
ments,  the  subcommittee  believes  that  much 
has  been  accomplished  during  the  last  year. 
These  advances  have  been  due  very  largely  to 
the  unusual  economic  conditions  of  the  war 
years.  The  activities  of  the  State  Council  for 
the  Blind,  and  of  the  placement  officer  at  the 
Overbrook  School  for  the  Blind,  have  been 
encouraging  as  a  demonstration  of  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  successful  placement  and  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  blind  when  employer  under¬ 
standing  and  co-operation  is  secured. 

It  was  the  pattern  of  the  meetings  of  the 
subcommittee  to  have  a  guest  speaker  present 
a  subject  from  the  standpoint  of  his  particular 
interest,  and  to  follow  this  by  questions  and 
comments  from  committee  members,  which 
usually  served  to  point  up  relationships  and 
applications  within  individual  fields.  It  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  these  presentations  of  fact  and 
opinion  have  been  helpful  to  agency  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  suggesting  new  methods,  widen¬ 
ing  horizons  of  thought,  and  establishing 
standards  of  activity. 

The  range  and  significance  of  the  contri¬ 
butions  of  the  guest  speakers  may  be  deduced 
from  the  following  brief  summaries  of  a  few 
of  the  talks. 

Dr.  Berthold  Lowenfeld,  director  of  Educa¬ 
tional  Research,  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  presented  a  paper  on  the  Psycholog¬ 
ical  Factors  in  the  Treatment  of  Blindness. 
He  stated  that  there  are  three  basic  effects  of 
blindness:  (i)  it  restricts  the  individual  in 
the  range  and  variety  of  his  concepts;  (2)  it 
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restricts  the  individual  in  his  ability  to  get 
about;  and  (3)  it  results  in  a  restricted  con¬ 
trol  of  the  environment.  From  these  restric¬ 
tions,  certain  educational  principles  can  be 
derived,  such  as  the  principle  of  concrete¬ 
ness,  which  implies  that  the  diversion  from 
the  abstract  to  the  concrete,  primarily  through 
touch,  is  of  primary  significance  in  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  a  blind  child.  Dr.  Lowenfeld  stressed 
the  obvious,  but  not  always  recognized,  fact 
that  the  blind  person  must  be  considered  as 
an  individual,  and  should  not  be  set  apart 
with  other  blind  people  as  a  separate  class. 

The  problems  of  early  education  for  chil¬ 
dren  with  impaired  vision  were  discussed  by 
several  speakers.  Russell  Webber,  of  the  State 
Council  for  the  Blind,  indicated  as  one  of 
the  Council’s  services,  the  providing  of  rem¬ 
edial  eye  care  to  children  of  preschool  and 
school  age,  and  explained  how  the  Council 
works  with  parents  to  help  them  make  a  good 
adjustment  to  the  child’s  blindness.  Miss 
Merle  I.  Zarfoss,  of  the  same  organization, 
told  of  a  survey  to  locate  preschool  blind 
children,  with  subsequent  home  visits  to  bring 
services,  information,  and  advice  to  the  par¬ 
ents.  Demonstration  and  discussion  of  the 
work  currently  being  carried  on  in  sight- 
conservation  classes  was  presented  by  teachers 
of  the  Martin  Public  School,  and  of  the  Over¬ 
brook  School  for  the  Blind. 

Several  speakers  told  the  subcommittee  of 
their  experiences  in  connection  with  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  blind.  Dr.  John  R.  Roberts, 
director  of  the  Trainee  Acceptance  Center, 
emphasized  the  fact  that  the  problems  of  vo¬ 
cational  guidance  for  the  blind  do  not  differ 
essentially  from  those  involved  in  similar 
programs  for  other  handicapped,  or  even  non¬ 
handicapped,  persons.  In  selecting  testing 
situations  for  the  blind,  those  were  chosen 
which  would  not  penalize  the  visually  handi¬ 
capped,  in  order  that  valid  comparisons  might 
be  made  with  the  sighted  group.  Dr.  Roberts 
made  the  interesting  observation  that  in  many 
instances  the  Center  loses  sight  of  the  fact 
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that  the  person  is  visually  handicapped  when 
his  general  capacity  is  shown  to  be  excellent; 
the  most  superior  person  ever  tested  at  the 
Trainee  Acceptance  Center  was  a  blind  per¬ 
son. 

Miss  Ruth  F.  Sargent,  executive  director 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind, 
presented  a  picture  of  industrial  employment 
of  the  blind  in  sheltered  workshops,  where 
visually  handicapped  women  have  been  mak¬ 
ing  a  significant  contribution  to  the  war 
effort  through  production  of  goods  under 
government  order. 

An  equally  promising  story  of  the  blind 
in  competitive  industry  was  related  by  W. 
Harold  Bleakley,  vocational  rehabilitation  ad¬ 
visor,  State  Council  for  the  Blind,  and  by 
O.  E.  Day,  chief  of  the  State  Council  for 
the  Blind,  and  formerly  placement  officer 
with  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Blind.  Selective  placement 
of  the  blind  in  war  plants  by  agents,  who  are 
preferably  also  visually  handicapped,  with  a 
periodic  follow-up  of  the  employee’s  job  per¬ 
formance,  has  proved  highly  successful  from 
the  point  of  view  of  worker  and  employer 
alike. 

Home  industries  for  the  blind  were  dis¬ 
cussed  by  George  F.  Meyer,  executive  director 
of  the  New  Jersey  Commission  for  the  Blind; 
and  industrial  opjx»rtunities  for  the  blind  as 
experienced  in  his  community  were  de¬ 
scribed  by  Harry  J.  Spar,  assistant  employ¬ 
ment  director  of  the  Brooklyn  Industrial 
Home  for  the  Blind.  Each  of  these  speakers 
made  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  progres¬ 
sive  thinking  of  the  group. 

The  question  currently  concerning  all  per¬ 
sons  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  blind 
is:  Will  the  increased  recognition  of  the 
capacities  of  this  group  to  work  side  by  side 
with  sighted  persons  be  held  after  the  cessa¬ 
tion  of  war  production?  Many  organizations 
have  pledged  themselves  to  redouble  their 
efforts  to  preserve  the  gains  already  attained. 

Since  some  of  the  agencies  represented  on 


the  subcommittee  meet  a  relatively  small 
group  of  blind  persons  in  their  work,  it  was 
thought  desirable  to  present  an  over-all  an¬ 
alysis  of  the  blind  in  Philadelphia.  The  Pen¬ 
sion  Fund  for  the  Blind  assists  some  2,300 
persons  in  the  city,  and  its  case  load  may  be 
considered  fairly  typical  of  the  total  group. 
The  writer  of  this  paper  gave  the  subcom¬ 
mittee  a  brief  resume  of  a  recent  study  of 
pensioners,  a  few  highlights  of  which  may  i 
be  mentioned  here.  The  case  load  consists 
mainly  of  an  older  group,  one  third  being  75 
years  of  age  or  older,  and  one  half,  65  years  or  \ 
older.  Of  the  recipients  now  60  years  w 
older,  three  fourths  became  blind  after  the  S 
age  of  50.  Most  of  the  pensioners  are  Amer-  i 
ican-born,  live  with  their  families,  and  suffer 
from  disabilities  due  chiefly  to  age.  The  Blind 
Pension  Fund  is  administered  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Public  Assistance,  which,  in  1 
Philadelphia  County,  has  an  added  advantage 
in  the  services  of  a  Special  Consultant  on  the 
Blind,  Miss  C.  Marion  Kohn.  | 

In  a  late  meeting  of  the  subcommittee,  the  t 
members  took  a  look  at  the  future  as  it  was 
being  shaped  for  certain  visually  handicapped 
groups.  William  Congreve,  vocational  ad¬ 
visor,  Veterans  Administration,  told  of  the 
opportunities  being  offered  to  blinded  vet¬ 
erans.  These  include  all  possible  medical,  psy¬ 
chiatric,  and  training  services,  leading  eventu¬ 
ally  to  further  education,  or  to  vocational 
placement.  M.  David  Treatman,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Federation  of  the  Blind,  discussed  re¬ 
cent  legislative  changes  in  Pennsylvania  which 
affect  the  blind  group.  Among  these  were 
the  passing  of  a  law  making  available  an 
appropriation  for  large-type  books  in  the 
schools;  the  increase  of  the  maximum 
blind  pension  from  $30  to  $40;  and  the  pro¬ 
viding  of  funds  for  home  teaching,  voca¬ 
tional  training,  and  placement  services  as  a 
responsibility  of  the  State  Council  for  the  » 
Blind. 

In  looking  back  over  its  first  year’s  exist¬ 
ence,  the  subcommittee  feels  that  it  has 
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achieved  a  closer  relationship  between  the 
city  agencies  dealing  with  the  problems  of 
the  visually  handicapped;  that  these  agencies 
have  become  more  intimately  aware  of  each 
other’s  work  and  functions;  and  that  this 
mutual  understanding  offers  a  solid  basis  for 
further  growth  and  development,  and  maxi¬ 


mum  service  to  the  blind.  In  looking  forward 
to  the  coming  year,  the  subcommittee  hopes 
to  consolidate  its  advances  of  the  past  year 
by  a  more  detailed  study  and  discussion  of 
the  many  problems  and  plans  which  are  of 
vital  interest  to  all  persons  associated  with 
the  welfare  of  the  visually  handicapped. 


GETTING  TOGETHER  ON  WORK  FOR  THE 
BLIND  IN  DETROIT 

W.  EARL  QUAY 


The  experience  of  chiganizei)  blind  groups  of 
the  Detroit  area,  up  to  a  year  ago,  was  similar 
to  that  of  such  groups  in  other  populous 
areas.  There  were  numerous  organizations  of 
blind  people,  each  group  with  its  spiecial  inter¬ 
ests  or  activities  in  work  for  the  blind.  These 
various  groups  played  their  respective  parts  in 
the  over-all  pattern  of  work  for  the  blind,  and, 
fundamentally,  all  of  them  had  the  general 
welfare  of  blind  people  behind  all  their  acts, 
even  though  their  functions  may  have  been 
divergent. 

It  was  true  that  not  much  in  the  way  of 
concerted  action  could  be  had  among  the 
various  groups.  Their  functions  often  over¬ 
lapped;  and  their  overlapping  often  brought 
confusion  or  misunderstanding.  The  lack  of 
a  united  front  reduced  the  effectiveness  of 
each.  It  was  to  cure  the  lack  of  unity  in  work 
for  the  blind  that  the  Detroit  Metropolitan 
Council  of  the  Blind,  composed  of  representa- 


W.  Earl  Quay,  industrial  instructor  at  The  Detroit 
League  for  the  Handicapped,  is  also  secretary  of  The 
Detroit  Metropolitan  Council  for  the  Blind,  of  which  he 
writes  here. 


tives  from  all  the  organizations  in  the  field, 
was  proposed  and  formed. 

Briefly,  the  purpose  of  the  Council  is  to  act 
as  a  clearing  house  for  information;  to  facili¬ 
tate  concerted  action;  and  to  bring  every  pos¬ 
sible  advantage  to  blind  people.  To  quote 
from  Article  II  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
Council:  “It  shall  be  the  purpose  of  this  or¬ 
ganization  to  co-ordinate  activities  for  and  (rf 
the  blind;  to  foster  and  promulgate  legisla¬ 
tion  which  will  be  of  benefit  to  the  blind  as 
individuals  and  to  the  organizations  of  the 
blind;  to  further  the  employment  of  blind 
persons  in  industry  and  governmental  posi¬ 
tions;  to  co-ordinate  the  social  activities  of 
the  various  organizations  of  the  blind;  to 
keep  the  attention  of  government  and  social 
agencies  focussed  upon  the  problems  of  the 
blind  and  to  establish  a  better  understanding 
between  the  sighted  and  the  blind.” 

Through  this,  the  first  year,  of  the  Council’s 
life,  an  encouraging  degree  of  co-<^ration 
has  been  attained,  and  a  substantial  amount 
of  effective  work  has  been  accomplished. 
Where  there  may  have  been  petty  rivalries 
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or  jealousies,  there  is  now  understanding  and 
co-operation.  Where  there  may  have  been 
duplication,  there  is  now  concerted  action. 
Where  there  may  have  been  functions  exclu¬ 
sive  to  one  group,  there  now  is  opportunity 
for  all  in  all  functions. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  delegates  to 
take  back  to  their  organization  all  concrete 
information  brought  out  in  Council  meetings, 
and  as  much  of  the  spirit  of  the  meeting  as 
possible.  Written,  detailed  minutes  of  Coun¬ 
cil  meetings  are  sent  to  each  of  the  member 
organizations  to  be  read  in  their  open  meet¬ 
ings,  and  the  delegates  are  expected  to  supple¬ 
ment  these  by  verbal  reports  of  their  own. 
Member  organizations  do  not  lose  any  of 
their  individuality  by  being  part  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil  but,  on  the  contrary,  gain  a  new  and  ex¬ 
panded  importance.  The  Council  has  no  au¬ 
thority  to  coerce  or  direct  action,  but  it  has 
been  the  experience  through  the  past  year 
that,  when  decisions  of  a  representative  group 
from  all  organizations  initiate  an  action,  it 
is  of  sufficient  soundness  to  induce  individual 
member  organizations  to  contribute  to  the 
effort.  Each  of  the  member  organizations 
chooses,  in  its  own  way,  two  delegates  to 
participate  in  the  Council.  The  member  or¬ 
ganizations  agree  to  co-operate  in  every  way 
possible  with  the  Council,  and  to  abide  by 
its  decisions  unless  they  are  unreasonably  di¬ 


vergent  from  their  respective  philosophies. 

The  Council  publishes  The  Eye  Opener, 
a  bimonthly  paper  which  is  sent  to  all  of  the 
known  blind  people  of  the  Detroit  area.  It  is 
edited  by  a  delegate  to  the  Council,  who  is 
aided  by  subeditors  from  each  of  the  mem¬ 
ber  organizations.  It  gives  news  of  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  State  Division  of  Services  for 
the  Blind,  and  any  other  pertinent  informa¬ 
tion  of  interest  to  blind  people,  such  as  work  | 
and  training  opportunities,  social  affairs,  j 
bowling  club  activities,  personal  items,  etc.  I 
course  in  Poise  and  Make-up  Tech-  I 
niques  was  inspired  by  the  Council,  and  is  i 
conducted  by  a  member  organization.  A  vol-  1 
unteer  reader-file  is  being  kept  so  that  blind  I 
people  can  obtain  reading  or  correspondence  | 
services  almost  at  a  moment’s  notice.  I 

The  Council  has  the  following  standing  | 
committees,  all  of  which  function  actively:  I 
Legislation  and  By-Laws;  Blood  Bank;  News  | 
and  Publications;  Social  and  Recreation;  Em-  I 
ployment  and  Rehabilitation;  Education.  I 
Our  experience  with  this  Metropolitan  | 
Council  of  the  Blind  in  bringing  about  unity 
and  good  feeling,  and  in  making  the  work 
of  the  organized  blind  more  effective,  has 
been  so  gratifying  that  we  are  glad  to  pass  1 
this  information  on  so  that  its  publication  | 
may  inspire,  or  further,  similar  actions  in 
other  places,  or  on  state  or  national  levels. 


Augustin  Duncan,  who  thought  he  would 
have  to  give  up  the  theater  in  1927  when  his 
eyesight  began  to  fail,  will  return  to  the  stage 
again  this  season.  Mr.  Duncan  will  have  the 
part  of  the  father  in  Michael  Myerberg’s  pro¬ 
duction  of  “Lute  Song.”  This  actor,  who  not 


only  continued  to  appear  on  the  stage  after  I 
losing  his  sight,  but  also  directed  plays  him-  I 
self,  was  last  seen  on  the  stage  in  New  York  j 
two  years  ago  in  Blackfriar’s  Guild  production  1 
‘of  John  Drinkwater’s  play,  “A  Man’s  House.”  I 
— N.  y.  Herald  Tribune. 
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NEW  LIGHT  ON  CONGENITAL  MALFORMA'l  IONS 


HUGO  B.  C.  RIEMER,  M.D. 


Most  of  us  in  the  past  have  assumed  that 
congenital  malformations  are  of  hereditary 
origin.  If  the  case  is  one  where  either  parent 
has  a  similar  defect,  this  is  classed  as  a  domi¬ 
nant  characteristic;  if  no  history  is  obtainable 
in  the  parents  of  such  a  congenital  malforma¬ 
tion,  we  generally  classify  it  as  “recessive.” 
There  can  be  no  question  that  congenital  mal¬ 
formations  are  important  causes  of  blindness. 
It  is  recorded  in  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica 
that  to  per  cent  of  blindness  in  Germany  is 
due  to  hereditary  cataracts.  Of  92  blind  chil¬ 
dren  examined  at  Perkins  Institution,  71  per 
cent  are  blind  from  congenital  causes.  In  an 
etiological  study  of  1,176  individuals  who  are 
receiving  blind  relief  in  Massachusetts,  13  per 
cent  were  found  to  be  blind  from  congenital 
causes. 

In  the  summer  of  1940,  chiefly  during  the 
months  of  July  and  August,  a  severe  epidemic 
of  German  measles  broke  out  in  Australia. 
There  was  at  that  time  much  overcrowding, 
due  to  the  influx  of  military  recruits,  which 
might  have  contributed  to  the  rapid  spread 
of  the  disease  and  increased  its  virulence. 

In  the  first  part  of  1941,  an  unusual  number 
of  cases  of  babies  with  congenital  cataracts 
appeared  in  Sidney.  Dr.  N.  McAlister  Gregg 
published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Ophthal- 


This  paper  by  Dr.  Hugo  B.  C.  Riemer  was  given 
originally  before  The  Massachusetts  Council  for  Organiza¬ 
tions  of  the  Blind,  at  Perkins  Institution,  on  May  26, 
1945;  it  constitutes  his  second  contribution  to  the  Out¬ 
look,  an  article  on  glaucoma  under  his  name  having  been 
published  in  the  March,  1945,  issue  of  this  magazine. 
Dr.  Riemer  is  instructor  in  Ophthalmology  at  the  Harvard 
Medical  School,  and  consulting  surgeon  at  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  Boston. 


mological  Society  of  Australia  a  report  on 
“Congenital  Cataract  following  German 
Measles  in  the  Mother.”  Following  this  re¬ 
port  a  nationwide  investigation  was  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  National  Health  and  Medical 
Research  Council  of  Australia.  From  this  in¬ 
vestigation,  it  is  claimed  that  when  a  woman 
contracts  German  measles  within  the  first 
two  months  of  pregnancy  the  chances  of  her 
giving  birth  to  a  congenitally  defective  child 
are  about  too  per  cent,  and  if  she  contracts 
German  measles  in  the  third  month  the 
chances  are  about  50  per  cent. 

Dr,  Gregg  reported  a  total  of  78  cases  of 
congenital  cataracts;  13  of  these  were  in  his 
own  practice,  and  7  were  cases  of  his  col¬ 
leagues  seen  by  him.  In  addition  to  cataracts, 
some  of  these  infants  showed  other  malforma¬ 
tions,  such  as  micrc^jhthalmia  (a  small  un¬ 
developed  eye);  microcephaly  (a  small-sized 
head);  buphthalmos  (infantile  glaucoma,  or 
large  eyeball).  There  were  also  cases  of  men¬ 
tal  retardation  and  blind-deaf  mutes  noted 
in  this  group. 

Most  of  these  babies  were  small,  ill-nour¬ 
ished,  and  difficult  to  feed.  All  of  the  babies 
had  cataracts  from  birth,  and  all  but  sixteen 
were  bilateral,  that  is,  cataracts  were  present 
in  both  eyes.  The  opacities  of  the  lens  were 
seen  to  fill  the  entire  pupillary  area  when  the 
pupil  was  undilated;  but  after  dilatation  of 
the  pupil,  two  main  types  were  observed.  In 
the  first,  the  contrast  was  marked  between  the 
larger,  dense,  pearly-white  central  area  and 
the  smaller,  clearer,  more  peripheral  zone.  In 
the  second,  the  density  of  the  cataract  was 
more  uniform  throughout.  The  process  in- 
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volved  all  but  the  outermost  layers  of  the 
lens,  and  was  considered  to  have  begun  quite 
early  in  the  life  of  the  embryo. 

The  response  to  light  was  sluggish,  but  the 
babies  appeared  to  follow  readily  any  move¬ 
ment  of  a  light  stimulus.  Nystagmus,  a  search¬ 
ing  to-and-fro  movement  of  the  eyes,  was 
absent,  but  developed  if  treatment  had  been 
delayed. 

In  the  sixteen  cases  in  which  cataract  was 
present  in  only  one  eye,  lo  presented  micro¬ 
phthalmia.  In  the  series  of  78  cases,  a  con¬ 
genital  heart  lesion  was  present  in  44.  In  the 
entire  series,  15  deaths  were  recorded.  In  all 
but  10  of  the  78  cases,  a  history  of  German 
measles  during  pregnancy  was  obtained.  Of 
Dr.  Gregg’s  13  cases,  all  gave  a  history  of 
German  measles  during  pregnancy  except 
one.  Dr.  Gregg  recommends  (as  soon  as 
health  of  baby  permits)  early  operation  to 
permit  sufficient  light  stimulus  to  reach  the 
retina  so  that  fixation  may  be  developed. 
If  the  stimulus  is  insufficient  or  delayed, 
nystagmus  results. 

This  report  of  Dr.  Gregg’s  has  thrown  new 
light  on  congenital  malformations.  It  does  not 
explain  all  congenital  abnormalities,  but  it 
does  give  us  an  explanation  of  the  etiology 
of  some.  It  has  stimulated  an  investigation  in 
this  country  by  making  us  conscious  of  the 
importance  of  German  measles  as  a  causal 
factor  in  congenital  cataract. 

In  the  May  issue  of  the  American  Journal 
of  Ophthalmology ,  Dr.  A.  B.  Reese  reports 
3  cases  of  this  kind.  In  the  same  Journal,  of 
February,  1945,  Dr.  Charles  Perera  reports 
one  case.  Dr.  Carl  A.  Erickson,  in  the  Journal 
of  Pediatrics,  Vol.  25,  No.  4,- October  1944, 
reports  ii  cases. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  New  England 
Ophthalmological  Society  in  December,  1944, 
Dr.  Theodore  L.  Terry  gave  a  report  on  Ger* 
man  Measles  Cataracts.  It  was  Dr.  Terry’s 
report  which  made  me  realize  that  perhaps 
I  had  such  a  case. 

In  February,  1944,  I  was  called  in  consulta¬ 


tion  by  Dr.  Lundgren  to  see  an  infant  in  Fox- 
boro.  This  infant  was  3  months  old,  and  had 
congenital  cataracts  of  both  eyes,  and  a  con¬ 
genital  heart.  I  made  a  diagnosis  of  congenital 
cataracts,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  was 
no  history  of  cataracts  on  either  side  of  the 
family.  I  concluded  it  must  be  a  recessive 
case.  I  operated  on  the  right  eye  in  December, 
1944,  and  at  that  time  asked  the  mother  if 
she  had  had  German  measles  at  any  time 
during  her  pregnancy.  She  replied  that  she 
had  had  them  when  she  was  about  six  weeks 
pregnant.  This  case  is  similar  to  those  re¬ 
ported  by  Dr.  Gregg,  and  thus  can  be  classi¬ 
fied  as  a  case  of  German  measles  cataracts. 
Both  eyes  have  been  successfully  operated  on, 
and  the  infant  is  now  wearing  glasses. 

There  were  several  deaf-blind  children 
admitted  to  Perkins  Institution  this  year. 
Investigation  as  to  whether  the  mothers  had 
German  measles  during  pregnancy  disclosed 
that  one  of  the  mothers  had  German  measles 
during  the  first  month  of  pregnancy. 

We  are  now  beginning  to  realize  the  im¬ 
portance  of  German  measles  as  a  causal  factor 
in  congenital  malformations  when  this  disease 
is  contracted  by  the  mother  in  early  preg¬ 
nancy.  This  whole  matter  is  of  utmost  im- 
|x>rtance,  not  only  to  the  ophthalmologist,  but 
to  the  obstetrician  and  pediatrician  as  well. 
A  therapeutic  abortion  was  performed  re¬ 
cently  at  the  Boston  Lying-in  Hospital  on 
such  a  mother. 

Much  needs  to  be  done,  and  can  be  done, 
to  prevent  this  calamity.  We  should  investi¬ 
gate  and  find  answers  to  the  following: 

1.  What  role  do  infectious  diseases  play  in 
the  pregnant  mother  as  factors  in  causing 
congenital  malformations  in  infants? 

2.  Why  do  we  have  cataracts  and  heart 
defects? 

3.  Is  this  from  toxemia,  or  does  virus  ac¬ 
tually  enter  embryo? 

4.  Why  has  no  textbook  ever  mentioned 
German  measles  as  a  causal  factor  in  con- 
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genital  cataracts,  since  we  have  always 
had  German  measles  epidemics? 

5.  Is  there  an  explanation  for  micro¬ 
phthalmia;  microcephaly;  deaf-blind? 

6.  Should  these  cases  have  early  operation 
for  cataracts? 

7.  Is  this  operation  likely  to  interfere  with 


further  normal  development  of  the  eyes? 

8.  Is  therapeutic  abortion  in  pregnant 
mothers  who  contracted  German  measles 
the  first  three  months  erf  pregnancy 
justifiable? 

9.  Would  it  be  helpful  if  all  girls  were  ex¬ 
posed  in  childhood  to  German  measles? 


ROSES  FOR  THE  BLIND 


God’s  friendship  in  a  rose  is  this: 

To  blind  man’s  eyes,  ’tis  heaven’s  kiss; 

His  fingers  feel  the  yearning  song 
That  sings  in  roses  all  year  long. 

He  knows  the  leaf,  and  stem,  and  thorn. 
Warm  rain  drops,  and  the  spring  reborn; 
Each  rose,  the  spirit  of  old  wine. 

Fills  his  soul  with  dreams  divine. 

With  sun,  and  soil,  and  gende  rain, 

.\nd  music  of  the  spring’s  refrain, 

God  gives  in  deathless  majesty 
The  rose  for  all  eternity. 

Dr.  Edwin  Brant  Frost,  the  famous  astron¬ 
omer,  planted  and  cared  for  his  roses  during 
his  years  of  blindness.  Dr.  Frost  knew  every 
variety  by  smell  and  touch,  and  he  broadened 
his  horizon  at  the  tips  of  his  fingers  by  work¬ 
ing  among  his  roses. 

In  the  fertile  soil  of  Brantwood,  near  the 
Yearkes  Observatory  at  Williams  Bay,  Wis¬ 
consin,  Dr.  Frost  grew  perfect  roses  that  were 
known  for  miles  around.  He  knew  all  his 
flowers,  shrubs,  and  trees  by  sensitivity.  We 
can  truly  say  he  knew  the  spring  by  the 
smell  of  the  earth.  ’This  kindly  man  knew 
the  poetry  of  heaven  in  the  mystery  of  the 
stars,  but  he  also  found  poetry,  beauty,  and 
courage  among  his  plants. 

It  was  while  I  walked  among  Dr.  Frost’s 


roses  that  a  rose  garden  for  the  blind  first 
suggested  itself  to  me.  A  few  years  ago  a 
friend  of  mine  asked  me  to  build  a  garden 
for  the  blind  at  the  Institute  for  the  Blind  at 
the  Grand  Concourse  and  Kingsbridge  Road, 
Bronx,  New  York.  This  was  done;  and  roses 
given  by  the  Little  Garden  Club  of  New 
York  City  made  it  possible  last  spring  to 
replant  this  garden  which  gives  so  much 
happiness. 

Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind,  at  Watertown,  Mass¬ 
achusetts,  plans  on  building  a  rose  garden, 
possibly  in  the  spring.  Rose  gardens  of  this 
kind  are  approximately  30  feet  long  and  20 
feet  wide;  each  rose  bed,  5  feet  long  and  3 
feet  wide.  The  walk  around  the  garden,  4  feet 
wide;  and  each  bed  accommodates  four  plants 
of  a  variety,  with  each  variety  carefully  lab¬ 
eled  in  braille.  The  beds  are  divided  by  strips 
of  sod,  each  one  foot  wide. 

Hugh  Findlay 


Hugh  Findlay,  well-known  landscape  architect,  Fel¬ 
low  of  The  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and  Fellow  of 
The  American  Geographical  Society,  has  employed  his 
talents  in  the  interests  of  the  blind  on  more  than  one 
occasion.  The  special  tools  which  he  has  developed,  at 
his  own  expense,  for  blind  gardeners,  were  described 
and  illustrate  in  the  March,  1945,  issue  of  Outlook,  for 
the  Blind. 


DR.  ALLEN  SAYS: 

Abstract  of  my  Talk  to  Braille  Transcribers  of  the  Boston  Chapter  of  the  Red  Cross, 

in  1941. 


When,  about  1830,  Louis  Braille  gave  his 
fellow  blind  the  system  of  point  characters 
named  for  him,  he  accompanied  it  with  a 
slate  by  means  of  which  they  could  write  it; 
in  other  words,  he  gave  them  a  new  mode 
of  expression— tangible  writing.  The  primary 
contribution  of  braille,  indeed,  is  its  writ- 
ability.  Were  the  code  readable  only,  it  could 
not  have  prevailed  as  the  universal  system. 

The  earliest  books  in  it  were  written  by 
hand.  And  not  so  very  long  ago  most  braille 
books  in  the  great  lending  libraries  of  Paris 
and  of  London  had  been  transcribed  directly 
onto  paper  as  you  do  it;  but  some  indirectly 
from  metal  plates  hand-punched  with  ham¬ 
mer  and  awl.  In  1909  I  shook  hands  in  Lon¬ 
don  with  John  Ford,  the  blind  man  who  had 
so  punched  out  the  whole  Bible. 

As  our  American  raised  letter  books  were 
printed  from  movable  type,  set  by  hand,  so 
also  were  our  earliest  books  in  braille.  But 
with  the  advent  of  the  Hall  stereotyper,  and 
now  of  the  rapid  rotary  presses,  the  new  vol¬ 
umes  arrive  so  fast  that  people  naturally  ask : 
Why  write  any  more  books  by  hand? 

Why,  indeed?  Ah,  yes;  but  the  librarian 
of  the  juvenile  books  at  Watertown  assures 
me  that  neither  her  school,  nor  any  other 
such,  is  ever  likely  to  have  enough  standard 
stories  from  the  presses;  that,  therefore,  each 
year  she  lists  new  selections  to  be  written  by 
you.  Again,  the  braille  librarian  at  the  Library 
of  Congress  tells  me  that  her  calls  for  college 
texts  are  still  many  and  continuous,  and  that 
the  only  way  to  get  most  of  them  is  by  trans- 
scription;  adding  that  while  many  blind  stu¬ 
dents  can  use  reading  aloud  to  advantage. 


others  greatly  prefer  having  the  texts  under 
their  fingers  for  study  and  review. 

Finally  the  executive  secretary  of  our  coun¬ 
trywide  Correspondence  School  for  the  Blind 
writes:  “We  get  valuable  help  from  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Red  Cross  through  the  Chicago  chapter 
whose  transcriber  gives  all  her  time  to  supv- 
plying  our  special  needs.  Among  the  books 
so  brailled  for  us  were  a  course  in  Swedish 
massage,  a  text  on  the  theater  for  students 
of  drama,  and  a  series  from  the  Popular  Edu¬ 
cator — including  books  on  politics,  philoso¬ 
phy,  philology,  home  economics,  psychology, 
astronomy,  money,  economics,  interior  decor¬ 
ating,  and  some  religious  books.  She  is  doing 
now  some  French  texts  for  one  of  our  uni¬ 
versity  students.  Another  project  this  chapter 
undertook  at  our  request  was  a  braille  card 
index  of  the  Salt  Lake  City  telephone  direc¬ 
tory — quite  an  undertaking.  But  this  index 
will  be  useful  to  numbers  of  the  blind  who 
do  selling  by  telephone.  The  index  is  kept  at 
the  Utah  Center  for  the  Blind.” 

The  above  indicates  only  the  direct  service 
of  the  transcriptions;  yet  the  indirect  is  not 
inconsiderable — viz.,  the  personal  labor  in¬ 
volved  giving  to  the  volunteer  some  inkling 
of  what  it  means  to  be  circumscribed  by 
blindness.  Indirectly  then,  what  counts  is  not 
so  much  how  many  books  are  transcribed  as 
it  is  how  many  seeing  friends  transcribe. 

Thus  I,  who  have  lived  my  life  among 
blind  people,  say  to  you:  By  all  means  foster 
this  transcribing,  for  by  it  you  are  also  mak¬ 
ing  the  blind  somewhat  more  widely  under¬ 
stood,  a  matter  of  supreme  importance  to 
them  and  to  their  social  status. 
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KARAM  SINGH-BLIND  BUT  UNDAUNTED 

SIR  CLUTHA  MACKENZIE,  G.C.M.G. 


A  YEAR  AGO  the  post  brought  a  letter  to  St. 
Dunstan’s,  which  ran: — “I,  Naik  Karam 
Singh,  2ist  Kohat  Mountain  Battery,  was 
blinded  on  19th  May,  1915,  at  Gallipoli,  dur¬ 
ing  a  Turkish  attack.  I  wish  to  get  training 
at  your  Hostel.  Can  you  please  have  me?” 

Gallipoli,  May  igth,  igi^  .  .  .  Mountain 
Battery  ...T  urf(ish  attacf(^ . . .  All  this  clanged 
a  bell  good  and  hearty  in  my  mind.  My 
thoughts  sped  back  those  thirty  years  to  my 
own  memories  of  that  very  night,  a  night  of 
stars,  and  cool,  still  air,  but  not  silent,  for  the 
spasmodic  crackle  of  musketry  fire,  echoing 
across  the  ravines,  went  on  ceaselessly.  Then, 
suddenly,  in  the  small  hours  of  that  May 
mwning  that  crackle,  at  first  like  the  scat¬ 
tered  hailstones  of  a  coming  thunderstorm  on 
an  iron  roof,  had  burst  into  a  thrashing  and 
lashing,  zipping  and  hissing  of  bullets,  explo¬ 
sions  and  echoes,  and  the  night  vibrated  with 
approaching  battle.  “Stand  to”  was  shouted 
along  our  trench,  but  we  were  already  lean¬ 
ing  against  our  dusty  parapets,  rifles  cocked 
and  bayonets  fixed,  awaiting  the  Turks. 

We  could  hear  the  chant  of  their  battle 
cries,  droning  tx:casionally  through  the  storm 
of  fire.  Their  trenches  were  only  from  fifty 
to  a  hundred  yards  from  ours,  and  we  knew 
they  would  be  on  us  out  of  the  darkness,  now 
murky  with  dust,  with  but  a  second  or  two 


Lieutenant  Colonel,  Sir  Clutha  Mackenzie,  G.C.M.G., 
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to  get  a  line  on  them.  Soon  they  came,  thick 
and  fast,  shouting  shadows — no  star  shells  in 
those  days — but  vaguely  outlined  by  the  flash 
of  rifles  and  the  red  flicker  of  one  or  two  fires 
beginning  to  lick  through  the  dry  scrub. 

Our  rifles  and  machine-guns  must  have 
mown  down  many  of  the  enemy  before  they 
got  within  sight.  We  fought  savagely  with 
those  who  loomed  out  of  the  dark  above 
our  heads,  shooting  them,  or  bayoneting  those 
who  jumped  down  into  our  trench. 

And  so  it  went  on  for  a  couple  of  hours. 
We  were  streaming  with  sweat,  and  the  dust 
turned  to  mud  on  our  soaked  bodies.  Still 
they  came  on,  shapeless  shadows,  shouting, 
jumping  down  on  us,  dying  and  clogging  the 
trench.  Not  a  great  many  of  our  own  men  were 
falling,  though  the  enemy  was  in  occupation 
of  the  narrow,  unfinished  trenches  we  were 
sapping  out  towards  his  lines.  They  were  cer¬ 
tainly  making  a  big  effort  to  push  us  off  our 
slender  bridgehead  of  four  hundred  acres  of 
ravine  and  cliff-top. 

This  was  before  the  days  of  grenades  and 
mortars — at  least,  they  were  out  of  fashion, 
relics  of  old-time  siege  warfare.  Neither  did 
the  artillery  play  much  part.  The  Navy  gave 
us  gallant  moral  support  by  loosing  off  big- 
ship  and  destroyer  guns  and  swinging  search¬ 
lights  along  the  flanking  beaches,  but  their 
shells  had  small  value  against  the  enemy*s 
hill-top  trenches.  Most  of  our  shore  gunners 
had  to  bite  their  lips  in  frustration,  their  18- 
pounders  and  4.5  howitzers  silent  for  lack  of 
ammunition. 

But,  sunk  in  pits,  just  behind  our  foremost 
trench,  was  a  battery  of  Indian  mountain 
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guns.  We  had  watched  those  cheerful  Sikhs 
sweating  up  the  cliff  paths,  manhandling  their 
heavy  pieces  and  digging  them  in  behind  us, 
fearless  of  the  bullets  which  lashed  about 
them  at  short  range  day  and  night.  Now 
those  guns  were  barking  viciously,  pouring 
their  shells  point-blank  into  the  shouting,  the 
dust,  the  smoke,  and  the  darkness. 

The  stars  began  to  fade  behind  the  enemy 
trenches,  a  calm,  classic  dawn  above  the  hills 
of  Troy.  We  began  to  see  the  dirty-brown 
shapes  of  the  Turks  as  they  still  came  on, 
and  on,  and  on,  falling,  dying.  We  saw,  too, 
when  we  had  time  to  look,  those  splendid 
Sikh  fellows  working  their  guns,  their  dark 
eyes  flashing,  their  tall  C.O.,  cool,  trim,  calm 
as  on  parade,  quietly  directing.  Some  of  the 
men  were  bloody  with  wounds,  while  many 
must  have  been  lying  dead  in  the  pits,  ex¬ 
posed  as  they  were  to  the  hail  of  musketry. 

With  daylight,  the  enemy  made  one  or  two 
more  feeble  efforts,  and  then  gave  up,  ex¬ 
hausted  by  his  bloody  sacrifice.  Three  thous¬ 
and  Turkish  corjwes  had  been  added  in  those 
two  fearsome  hours  to  the  thousands  already 
putrefying  in  our  narrow  No  Man’s  Land; 
and  later  the  Turks  admitted  to  seven  thous¬ 
and  wounded.  Our  own  lines  had  never  been 
seriously  shaken,  and  our  casualties  were 
only  five  hundred. 

We  loved  those  Sikhs,  and  we  always  ex¬ 
changed  smiles  of  friendly  confidence.  They 
fought  with  the  utmost  heroism  from  an 
appallingly  dangerous  f)osition.  I  was  de¬ 
lighted  one  day  when  one  of  these  tall,  hand¬ 
some  fellows  beckoned  me,  with  a  radiant 
smile,  to  enter  his  bivouac,  cut  in  a  ledge  on 
a  cliff  face,  and  made  me  eat  a  dish  of  curry 
and  chappatti,  a  marvelous  feast  after  our 
dry  bully  and  hard  biscuit. 

So  Karam  Singh  was  one  of  those  grand 
gunners.  Instantly  my  heart  went  out  to  him 
in  recollection  of  all  that  we  felt  for  our  com¬ 
rades  of  that  Mountain  Battery.  I  wrote  at 
once,  and  said  he  must  come  to  see  us  straight 


away  as  our  guest.  Months  went  by,  and  1 
wrote  again.  At  last  this  letter  came:  “I  am  | 
very  much  thankful  for  the  letter  which  you  I 
posted  to  me  a  long  time  ago.  The  delay  in 
its  reply  was  due  to  some  odd  works  in  the 
village,  and  their  tackling  was  all  the  more 
pressing.  I  am  sorry  to  write  that  I  have 
dropped  the  idea  of  coming  to  visit  you  for 
a  short  time,  because  of  the  marriage  of  one 
of  my  nearest  kins.  She  is  the  daughter  of 
my  brother.  Hence  I  am  quite  helpless  to 
come  on  the  promised  date.  I  request  you  to 
grant  me  the  visit  of  your  Hostel  during  the  [ 
second  week  of  April  of  this  year.  1  have  i 
great  longing  in  my  heart  to  see  St.  Dun-  | 
Stan’s  and  to  see  how  it  works.  I  am  sure  this 
thing — I  mean  not  fulfilling  my  promise- 
will  not  offend  you,  and  you  will  try  to  for¬ 
give  all  this  trouble.” 

The  weeks  passed;  then  one  warm  May 
afternoon  a  tonga  crunched  to  a  standstill 
on  the  pebble  drive  below  St.  Dunstan’s 
shady  porch.  Out  of  it  stepped  a  sprightly 
edition  of  Father  Time,  cheerful  face  below 
his  snowy  turban,  a  flowing  white  beard,  and 
a  colossal  shepherd’s  crook.  There,  too,  was 
his  baggage  and  his  bed.  He  announced  him¬ 
self  as  Naik  Karam  Singh,  and  that  he  had 
come  all  the  way  from  his  village  in  the 
Montgomery  District  of  the  Punjab  to  see  the 
Colonel  Sahib. 

I  had  already  written  to  say  that  we  had 
fought  alongside  each  other  in  the  same  bat¬ 
tle  and  that  I,  too,  was  blinded  in  Gallipoli 
three  months  later,  so  we  greeted  each  other 
as  old  friends. 

“But  you  have  come  all  alone.?”  I  asked 
him.  “Yes,  Sahib,  it  was  not  difficult.  You 
gave  me  your  address,  and  I  knew  I  could 
get  here.”  “How  did  you  manage  it.?”  I  in¬ 
quired.  “My  cousin  put  me  on  the  train  at 
Chichichpatni.  At  Lahore  I  got  a  station 
coolie  to  look  after  me  and  put  me  on  the 
next  train.  At  Hardwar,  another  coolie  put 
me  on  the  train  for  Dehra  Dun,  and,  when 
I  got  here,  I  just  got  a  coolie  to  get  me  a 
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tonga,  and  here  I  am.  I  brought  my  own 
food  with  me  for  the  journey.” 

Here,  indeed,  he  was,  unruffled  and  un- 
J  wearied.  Three  days’  travel  in  Indian 'trains 
j  when  the  hot  weather  is  going  full  blast, 
j  when  three  times  as  many  people  as  there  is 
^  room  for  fight  for  seats,  is  no  little  under- 
i  taking  for  a  young  man  with  sight.  He  had 
lost  none  of  the  fearlessness  with  which  he 
*  had  served  the  guns  in  the  darkness  of  that 
May  morning. 

Indeed,  he  had  been  truly  gallant  on  that 
occasion.  I  made  him  tell  me  his  whole  story. 

|j  He  gave  me  the  papers  he  had  brought  with 
j  him  which  he  treasured.  It  turned  out  that 
I  he  had  been  awarded  the  Indian  Order  of 
!  Merit  for,  as  the  citation  ran,  “his  conspicuous 

■  gallantry  on  the  19th  May,  1915,  during  oper- 
i  ations  near  Gaba  Tepe.  He  continued  to  pass 

orders,  and  so  enabled  the  fire  of  his  section 
to  proceed  without  interruption  although  he 
was  rendered  absolutely  blind  by  a  bullet 
:  which  had  passed  behind  his  eyes.  He  re¬ 
mained  on-  duty  until  forcibly  removed.” 

I  A  hero  of  Anzac  indeed!  What  spirit,  what 
;  fortitude,  it  must  have  taken!  What  a  crack 
he  must  have  had!  The  bullet  had  passed 
i  through  two  or  three  thicknesses  of  bone,  yet 
I  he  carried  on  until  he  was  “forcibly  re- 
j  moved.”  No  wonder  the  Turks  made  no  dent 
in  our  perimeter! 

1  And  still  the  old  soldier  carries  on,  un- 
t  daunted  by  all  the  frustrations  and  discour- 
I  agements  he  faces  in  India,  which,  as  yet, 
!  fails  to  give  a  normal  place  to  its  blind  men 
j  and  women.  Confident,  erect,  cheerful,  he 

■  has  not  been  deterred  from  managing  his 

i 
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own  affairs.  The  Government  treated  him 
well.  He  showed  me  with  pride  a  second 
parchment,  a  Mention  in  Dispatches,  by  Gen¬ 
eral  Sir  Ian  Hamilton.  In  it,  His  Majesty 
the  King-Emperor  expressed  his  deep  appre¬ 
ciation  of  Karam  Singh’s  services,  and  to 
this  testimony  none  other  than  Winston  S. 
Churchill  had  appended  his  signature. 

But  the  King-Elmperor  had  gone  beyond 
that,  and  had  made  him  a  grant  of  twenty- 
five  acres  of  land  in  the  newly  irrigated  area 
of  the  Montgomery  District.  The  sweet 
water,  channelled  into  that  arid  waste,  has 
turned  his  land  into  rich  fields  of  wheat  and 
sugarcane,  cotton  and  lentils,  Indian  corn  and 
lucerne.  Shishams  and  khikar,  mangoes  and 
beri,  grown  now  to  wide-spreading  trees, 
divide  his  fields.  By  his  house  stands  an  or¬ 
chard  of  oranges,  lemons,  and  dates.  Proudly 
he  walks  every  day  over  his  land,  directing 
the  cultivation  of  his  crops.  Unaware  though 
he  has  been  of  it,  his  pension  all  these  years 
has  included  Rs.  5  a  month,  as  a  contribution 
from  St.  Dunstan’s  Fund  of  the  last  war. 

He  is  sixty  now,  and  yet  he  has  no  thought 
that  he  is  growing  old,  for  when  I  said  to 
him,  “What  would  you  like  to  do  during 
your  stay  with  us?”  he  said,  “Well,  I  should 
like  to  learn  those  dots  you  read  with  the 
fingers,  and  I  should  like  to  learn  the  type¬ 
writing  too.  Also,  could  you  teach  me  the 
harmonium,  and  I  want  to  learn  a  trade  as 
well.” 

Victory  Day  came  aloftg  a  few  days  later, 
and  in  the  leading  truck  in  the  V-E  Parade 
sat  Lance-Naik  Karam  Singh,  I.O.M.,  and 
none  deserved  it  more. 
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BEN  BERNSTEIN 


“Never  did  figure  I  ever  could  play  one  of 
them  fiddles.  Always  did  want  to,  but  never 
seemed  to  get  the  time  to  get  around  to  it.” 

The  speaker  was  a  young,  blinded  veteran 
— one  of  many  at  Old  Farms  Convalescent 
Hospital,  at  Avon,  Connecticut,  where  the 
Army  has  set  up  a  complete  social  adjustment 
program,  of  which  instruction  in  music  is  but 
one  phase.  It  is  here  that  blinded  soldiers 
recently  released  from  general  hospitals  may 
come  and  begin  the  business  of  becoming 
accustomed  to  living  in  an  entirely  new 
world.  They  may  sample  any  one  of  a  dozen 
trades,  taught  by  experts,  acquire  new  skills 
and  outlooks  which  they  never  would  have 
thought  possible  but  a  few  short  months 
previous.  They  can  learn  to  make  things  with 
their  hands,  take  part  in  sports,  become  pro- 
ficient  in  horseback  riding,  or  explore  the 
possibilities  which  music  holds  for  them.  In 
short,  they  soon  learn  that  while  blindness 
may  be  a  handicap  it  is  certainly  no  bar  to 
normal,  active  living. 

The  trainees,  as  they  are  called,  come  from 
every  section  of  the  country  and  from  all 
branches  of  the  army.  Music,  having  long 
played  an  important  part  in  the  lives  of  the 
blind,  receives  its  proper  stress  at  Avon.  Men 
who  formerly,  due  to  one  reason  or  another, 
had  never  got  around  to  taking  part  in  any 
musical  activity,  or  who  never  realized  that 
they  had  any  aptitude  for  it,  discover  that  in 


Before  entering  the  armed  services,  Sergeant  Ben  Bern¬ 
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a  few  short  weeks  they  are  able  to  produce 
acceptable  results  on  practically  any  instru¬ 
ment  of  their  choosing.  They  come  to  the 
early  realization  that  about  the  only  pre¬ 
requisite  necessary  is  a  desire  to  learn,  and 
the  ability  to  count  to  twelve — plus  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  alphabet  through  the  letter  G. 
Men  who  formerly  lived  in  rural  districts  and 
always  had  an  unsatisfied  yen  to  play  square- 
dance  tunes  on  a  violin,  or  to  play  the  guitar 
as  an  accompaniment  for  singing,  find  by 
actual  demonstration  that  this  is  not  at  all 
out  of  the  question.  For  those  whose  interests 
lie  in  the  classics,  or  who  formerly  followed 
the  profession  of  music  as  a  means  of  liveli¬ 
hood,  there  are  classes  in  appreciation  and 
private  instruction  as  well  as  ensemble. 

Actual  instruction  is  conducted  by  rote 
after  the  trainee  has  got  some  idea  as  to  the 
correct  means  of  producing  tones  and  scales 
upon  the  instrument  chosen  for  study.  Folk 
tunes  are  then  introduced,  along  with  ele¬ 
mentary  theory,  and  finally  the  subject  (rf 
braille  music  enters  into  the  picture.  At  this 
point  it  might  be  wise  to  clear  up  a  popular 
misconception  on  the  part  of  many  people. 
Frequently  the  question  arises  as  to  just  how 
a  blind  person  is  able  to  read  music  and  per¬ 
form  at  "the  same  time.  The  answer  is  that 
playing  and  reading  are  not  done  at  the  same 
time.  With  but  few  exceptions,  the  blind 
memorize  all  of  the  music  which  they  per¬ 
form.  Braille  music  is  used  merely  as  a  refer¬ 
ence.  On  the  other  hand,  the  blind  depend 
to  a  large  extent  upon  aural  perception  in  the 
learning  process.  Such  mechanical  mediums 
as  recordings  and  radio  can  give  important 
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- -  i  aid.  The  ability  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  adjustments  have  been  made  for  working 

1  to  demonstrate  can  also  be  of  great  benefit  the  keys  by  means  of  foot  pedals.  Singing,  of 

j  in  this  connection.  course,  is  a  universal  means  of  trainee  par- 

For  those  who  wish  to  work  with  the  ticipation  in  music, 

piano,  the  course  of  instruction  is  quite  sim-  Music,  in  addition  to  its  aesthetic  and 

j  ilar.  Hand-and-arm  position  is  first  taken  up,  stabilizing  value,  is  very  beneficial  as  a  thera- 
I  followed  by  scales.  Simple  chords  and  their  peutic  agent.  Performing  upon  an  instrument 
!  relation  to  these  scales  are  next  presented,  can  bring  into  play  certain  muscles  which 
i  This  is  followed  by  folk  tunes.  In  the  case  of  may  have  been  injured,  and  may  aid  mate- 
j  men  who  have  favorite  selections  which  they  rially  in  helping  the  blind  regain  co-ordina- 
stru-  j  may  wish  to  perform,  simplified  arrange-  tion.  Participation  in  one  or  another  form  of 
►  the  i  ments  are  made  and  studied.  musical  activity  is  more  and  more  coming  to 

pre-  In  working  with  men  who  have  multiple  be  recognized  as  a  powerful  stimulus  in  the 
3nd  handicaps,  special  adaptations  are  made  wher-  business  of  helping  men  who  have  undergone 
now-  j  ever  and  whenever  possible.  The  trombone,  more  or  less  lengthy  periods  of  stress  and 
r  j  for  instance,  can  be  played  by  those  who  have  strain  ultimately  to  come  to  the  realization 
’  and  lost  hands,  or  part  of  their  arms;  while  a  that  there  is  an  entirely  new,  and  fascinat- 
iiare-  !  trumpet  has  definite  possibilities  after  certain  ingly  interesting  life  opening  for  them, 
uitar  j 
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The  Music  Branch  of  the  Army  Special 
Services  is  exerting  all  its  ingenuity  to  make 
possible  for  blinded  veterans  in  hospitals 
throughout  the  country  the  same  enjoyment 
through  music  that  it  has  provided  for  ser¬ 
vicemen  here  and  abroad  during  America’s 
years  at  war.  Through  its  efforts,  any  blinded 
veteran  still  in  hospital  may,  if  he  wishes, 
learn  to  play  a  novelty  instrument;  or,  in  the 
case  of  one  who  has  previously  mastered  a 
legitimate  instrument,  learn  to  read  braille 
music.  Among  the  braille  material  now  avail¬ 
able  is  the  Hit  Kit  regularly  issued  to  seeing 
servicemen,  and  consisting  of  folders  contain¬ 
ing  the  sheet  music  of  eight  popular  songs 
and  separate  sheets  containing  only  the  lyrics. 
For  the  blinded  veteran,  the  Hit  Kit  comes 
in  three  paper-bound  volumes — one  contain¬ 
ing  the  words  of  the  songs,  another  the 
musical  notations  for  piano,  and  the  third. 


the  musical  notations  for  guitar,  which  may 
also  be  adapted  to  other  stringed  instruments. 
The  braille  in  which  these  editions  are  issued 
is  easily  comprehensible,  even  to  fingers  cal¬ 
loused  by  the  hard  usages  of  war,  and  is 
printed  on  one  side  of  the  page  only,  in 
Grade  I,  double-spaced.  Available  also  are 
special  instruction  books  in  braille,  complete 
with  ingeniously  devised  raised  frets  which 
enable  the  blinded  man  to  teach  himself  to 
play  the  tonette,  ocarina,  harmonica,  or  uku¬ 
lele.  For  those  who  have  no  ambition  to 
master  an  instrument,  but  enjoy  a  good 
vocal  work-out  under  expert  direction,  there 
is  the  Sing-Along  With  the  Stars  package. 
This  consists  of  five  double-sided  records  on 
which  Bing  Crosby,  Dinah  Shore,  and  other 
stars,  lead  group  singing.  The  records  are  ac¬ 
companied  by  booklets  which  contain  the 
words  of  the  recorded  songs  in  braille. 


NEWS  AND  VIEWS  OF  THE  A.A.W.B. 

Edited  by  the  Secretary-General 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE 

Members  will  recall  that  it  was  originally 
planned  to  hold  the  21st  Biennial  Convention 
of  the  A.A.W.B.  at  Buffalo,,  New  York,  last 
July.  The  ban  on  conventions  by  the  Office 
of  Defense  Transportation  made  a  postpone¬ 
ment  necessary. 

In  response  to  the  urgings  of  some  mem¬ 
bers  that  we  plan  to  hold  a  meeting  in 
January  1946,  or  earlier,  the  membership  was 
recently  asked  to  express  its  views  to  the 
Secretary-General.  Replies  to  the  inquiry 
made  it  apparent  that  a  January  meeting  in 
Buffalo  would  not  meet  with  wide  popular 
approval,  and  the  proposal  has  therefore  been 
dropped.  Consideration  is  now  being  given 
to  a  meeting  in  Buffalo  in  the  summer  of  1946. 

A  further  statement  will  be  made  at  a  later 
date.  In  the  meantime,  all  members  are 
urged  to  express  their  views  concerning  a 
summer  meeting,  and  should  write  to  the  Sec¬ 
retary-General,  Alfred  Allen,  addressing  him 
at  15  West  16  Street,  New  York  ii.  New 
York. 

HOME  TEACHER  CERTIFICATION 

Home  Teachers  desiring  to  become  cer¬ 
tificated  by  the  A.A.W.B.  are  invited  to  make 
application  at  any  time,  and  should  request 
application  blanks  from  Dr.  Berthold  Lowen- 
feld.  Secretary,  A.A.W.B.  Board  of  Certifica¬ 
tion,  15  West  16  Street,  New  York  ii.  New 
York. 


DID  YOU  KNOW? 

Did  you  know  that  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  is  fifty  years 
old  this  year?  It  was  founded  in  1895  as 
the  Missouri  National  College  Association, 
changed  its  name  in  1896  to  The  American 
Blind  People’s  Higher  Education  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Improvement  Association,  and  took  its 
present  name  in  1905.  At  present  it  has 
approximately  400  members.  If  you  are  not 
a  member,  you  are  invited  to  make  applica¬ 
tion  (accompanied  by  the  biennial  dues  of 
$5)  to  Alfred  Allen,  Secretary-General,  15 
West  16  Street,  New  York  ii.  New  York. 


CHANGES  IN  DIRECTORY  OF 
ACTIVITIES  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Page  2j.  Industrial  Home  for  the  Adult 
Blind,  Oakland,  California,  has  changed  its 
name  to  Training  Center  for  Adult  Blind. 

Page  JO.  Florida  Council  for  the  Blind;  M. 
Robert  Barnett,  executive  director,  succeeding 
the  late  R.  Henry  P.  Johnson. 

Page  4J.  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind  of  New 
Orleans;  J.  J.  Pendergast,  manager,  succeeding 
Irving  Jackola. 

Page  58.  Mississippi  School  for  the  Blind; 
John  E^kes,  superintendent,  succeeding  Dr. 
B.  F.  Marshall. 
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UTAH  ENLARGES  COURSE  FOR  HOME  TEACHERS 


During  the  past  several  summers,  the  Utah 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  under  Murray  B. 
Allen,  state  supervisor,  has  held  a  training 
institute  at  Salt  Lake  City  for  its  home  teach¬ 
ing  staff.  Last  June,  the  course  was  expanded 
to  receive  a  number  of  young,  prospective 
students  from  the  local  area  and  three  ad¬ 
joining  states,  and  was  moved  to  the  School 
for  the  Blind,  Ogden,  Utah. 

Dormitory  and  dining  accommodations  of 
the  School,  as  well  as  all  instruction  facilities, 
were  made  available  by  Boyd  E.  Nelson, 
superintendent.  Miss  Caroline  Parry,  of  the 
School  staff,  gave  training  in  ceramics  and 
tooled  leather,  and  Miss  Anna  Starr,  also  of 
the  SchoQl,  held  classes  in  plain  and  advanced 
sewing  and  the  use  of  the  electric  machine. 
Weber  College,  a  local  state  junior  college, 
provided  instructors  in  social  work  and  ap¬ 
plied  psychology.  Mr.  Allen  and  Mr.  Nelson 
conducted  an  evening  class  in  scxial  guid¬ 
ance  for  the  blind.  By  arrangement  with  the 
Extension  Division  of  the  University  of  Utah, 
college  credit  was  granted  for  all  courses. 

As  most  of  the  students  were  former  pupils 
of  the  School,  the  session  took  on  the  aspects 
of  a  homecoming.  Besides  the  serious  pursuits 
of  craft  and  academic  study,  the  group  staged 
a  number  of  social  events,  including  “weenie” 
roasts,  swimming  parties,  and  a  dance  and 
banquet  arranged  by  the  Ogden  Asstxiation 
of  the  Blind.  A  fifteen-minute  radio  program 
was  presented  over  station  KLO  by  Mr. 
Allen,  Mr.  Nelson,  and  a  representative  group 
of  students.  A  public  exhibition  of  craft  work, 
with  all  handwork  classes  in  operation,  closed 
the  institute. 

As  chairman  of  the  Professional  Standards 
Committee  and  Board  of  Certification  of 
Home  Teachers  of  the  American  AsscKiation 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  Mr.  Allen  has 
stressed  with  his  own  staff  the  necessity  of 
proper  and  complete  training  for  the  home 
instruction  service.  Previous  sessions  have  de¬ 


veloped  the  needle  crafts,  such  as  knitting, 
crocheting,  and  hand  sewing.  Two  years  ago, 
an  eminent  eye  doctor  gave  a  course  in  eye 
anatomy  and  pathology  to  meet  the  certifica¬ 
tion  requirements  of  one  semester  hour  in 
that  subject.  The  students  also  enrolled  at 
the  Agricultural  College,  or  the  University 
of  Utah,  for  education  and  social  work 
courses,  and  some  of  the  art  crafts,  like  bas¬ 
ketry  and  hammered  metal.  In  previous  in¬ 
stitutes  also,  exacting  drill  in  Grade  II  braille 
writing,  and  methods  of  teaching  the  system 
to  adults,  were  routine  in  the  courses. 

With  a  population  of  1,100  blind  persons, 
Utah  has  seven  home  teachers  and  a  social 
worker  employed  by  the  Commission,  and 
one  home  teacher  working  for  the  L.  D.  S. 
(Mormon)  Church.  The  Commission  also 
directs,  under  assignment  of  the  Department 
of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  a  full  program 
of  placement  and  training,  with  an  industrial 
employment  specialist  and  a  secretary.  A 
stand  and  small  business  supervisor  is  soon 
to  be  appointed  for  this  division  to  open 
lobby  and  highway  stands.  About  100  blind 
persons  are  now  engaged  in  war  work  and 
private  industry  in  the  state. 

This  remote  and  desert-mountain-bound 
state  began  its  services  for  the  adult  blind  as 
far  back  as  1907  with  the  creation  of  a  tax-sup¬ 
ported  circulating  library.  Home  teaching 
was  a  logical  corollary,  and  1909  saw  the 
appropriation  of  funds  for  that  purpose. 
However,  it  was  not  until  a  few  years  later 
that  this  service  took  on  permanent  and 
full-time  significance  with  one  instructor  in 
the  field.  The  present  large  and  well-trained 
staff  is  a  natural  outgrowth  of  that  distant 
beginning.  The  annual  training  institutes  are 
a  manifestation  of  the  stre'ss  laid  upon  pro¬ 
ficiency,  progress,  and  new  ideas  in  this  basic 
contribution  to  the  happiness  and  welfare  of 
the  grown-up  blind  of  the  Beehive  State. 

Murray  B.  Allen 


Johnston  &  Company  Cable  Cord,  Incor- 
p)orated,  no  West  i8  Street,  New  York  ii. 
New  York,  is  in  a  position  to  deliver  7-ply 
roving  in  the  following  colors:  bleached 
white,  black — #i6-A;  light  green — #84-A; 
jade  green — #28-A;  dark  green — #42;  light 
blue — #22-H;  dark  blue — #2i-E;  yellow — 
#85-C;  peach — #65;  old  rose — #652;  red — 
#685;  wine — #627;  tan — #532-A;  light 
brown — #532;  dark  brown — #36i-N;  at  49 
cents  per  pound,  f.o.b.  mill.  These  colors  are 
a  commercial  fast,  guaranteed  to  stand  130 
degrees  in  washing,  and  30  hours  of  sunlight. 
It  is  necessary  to  order  roving  in  lots  of  200 
pounds  per  color.  This  same  company  can 
also  supply  warp  8/4-ply,  in  natural  white  or 
black,  in  1/2-pound  spools  at  52  cents  per 
jx)und  for  the  white,  and  67  cents  per  pound 
for  the  black.  If  desired,  this  warp  can  be 
put  up  on  larger  cones.  All  orders  for  this 
material  should  be  sent  direct  to  the  Johnston 
&  Company  Cable  Cord  Incorporated. 


basket-makers’  willow,  5/2^  to  8'  lengths,  .25 
per  pound;  furniture-makers’  willow,  10'  to 
15'  lengths,  .2175  per  pound;  willow  skeins,  6' 
to  8'  lengths,  .62  per  pound;  flat  fibre  reed, 
y/'  width,  $1.60  per  1000  feet;  Yf,"  width, 
$1.20  per  1000  feet. 


The  following  letter  was  received  by  the 
Maryland  Workshop  for  the  Blind,  Balti¬ 
more,  Maryland: 


On  August  20,  1945,  the  War  Production 
Board  issued  the  following  release:  “In  view 
of  improved  shipping  conditions,  import 
authorizations  for  broom  corn  will  be  issued 
freely  under  General  Imports  Order  M-63, 
the  War  Production  Board  announced  today. 
Application  to  import  may  be  made  by  fil¬ 
ing  Form  WPB-1041  with  the  War  Produc¬ 
tion  Board,  Washington  25,  D.  C.,  Reference 
M-63.” 


Tuesdaiy 
September  4th 
Ewa,  Oahu. 


Maryland  Workshop  for  the  Blind 
Dear  Folks: 


The  Allied  Cordage  Company,  184  Wooster 
Street,  New  York  City,  has  advised  that  they 
can  supply  the  following  articles  at  the  given 
prices  for  basket  work,  f.o.b.  New  York  City: 
fibre  reed,  #9  (9/64"),  .205  per  pound;  12' — 
bent  in  half,  #ii  (11/64"),  -^^5  pound; 


On  the  day  of  the  V-J  celebration  here  in 
Hawaii,  I  picked  up  a  small  greasy  cotton 
bag  on  the  Air  Field  where  I  work  and 
noticed  the  tag  which  I  enclose.  It  might 
be  interesting  to  know  that  your  contribution 
to  the  war  effort  has  reached  this  far,  and 
here  they  equip  most  of  the  Navy  carrier 
forces,  probably  to  all  the  islands  of  the 
Pacific,  and  now  to  Japan  itself.  In  the  parade 
in  Honolulu  rode  a  blinded  returned  soldier 
of  Japanese  ancestry  who  has  made  a  great 
sacrifice  and  will  have  to  depend  on  the 
organizations  and  the  people  who  have 
conquered  the  handicaps  before  him.  It  is 
a  great  shame  that  most  of  us  still  gifted 
with  all  the  senses  really  enjoy  only  a  small 
fraction  of  their  use,  prefering  to  concentrate 
on  really  the  minor  things  in  life.  If  someone 
there  should  like  to  know  what  I  see  here 
as  my  limited  ability  to  see  and  describe  it 
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allows,  I  would  be  more  than  pleased  to 
answer  any  inquiries  they  might  make. 

I  remain, 

(signed)  Frank  T.  Whitlinger 
T-5  Box  297 
Ewa,  Oahu,  T.  H. 

It  is  recommended  that  each  workshop 
purchase  a  Directory  of  Activities  for  the 
Blind  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  as 
described  in  a  circular  already  forwarded. 

C.  C.  Kleber 
General  Manager 


APPOINTMENTS 


The  New  York  State  Commission  for  the 
Blind  has  announced  the  appointment  of 
Mrs.  Blanche  Pearl  Gilman,  of  New  York 
City,  as  its  new  chairman.  Mrs.  Gilman  is  a 
graduate  of  Hunter  College,  and  has  been 
actively  identified  with  numerous  charitable 
organizations,  including  the  American  Red 
Cross,  the  United  Jewish  Appeal,  the  United 
Palestine  Appeal,  the  American  Jewish  Joint 
Distribution  Committee,  and  the  Federation 
for  Support  of  Jewish  Philanthropic  Societies 
of  New  York  City.  During  World  War  I, 
Mrs.  Gilman  directed  Mt.  Neboh  Chapter, 
American  Red  Cross,  one  of  five  reclamation 
centers  in  New  York  City.  For  several  years 
she  has  been  chairman  of  the  New  York  City 
Jewish  Day  Sale  of  the  New  York  State  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  Blind.  The  other  members 
of  the  Commission  are:  Dr.  David  F.  Gillette 
of  Syracuse;  Winthrop  Howe  Jr.,  of  Roches¬ 
ter;  Madeleine  W.  Smith  of  Brooklyn;  and 
Ferris  T.  Wentworth  of  Kenmore. 

The  Florida  Council  for  the  Blind  has  ap¬ 
pointed  M.  Robert  Barnett,  28,  executive  di¬ 
rector  to  fill  the  vacancy  created  last  June  by 
the  death  of  R.  Henry  P.  Johnson,  ^r.  Bar- 
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nett,  who  took  over  his  new  duties  on  October 
I,  has  directed  the  activities  of  the  employ¬ 
ment  department  of  the  Council  for  the  past 
year.  Blinded  by  an  accident  in  1932,  Mr.  Bar¬ 
nett  has  not  permitted  sightlessness  to  become 
an  obstacle  toward  living  an  active,  normal 
life.  He  was  a  senior  in  high  school  when  he 
lost  his  sight,  and  his  studies  were  interrupted 
for  two  years.  At  the  end  of  that  period  he  en¬ 
tered  the  Florida  School  for  the  Blind,  at  St. 
Augustine,  where  he  received  his  high  school 
diploma.  Later,  he  attended  Stetson  Univer¬ 
sity,  at  Deland,  Florida,  where  in  1940,  he  re¬ 
ceived  his  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree.  Cum 
Laude.  For  the  next  three  years  he  was  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  University  as  director  of 
publicity,  and  instructor  in  journalism.  From 
early  1943  until  the  latter  part  of  1944  he  was 
manager  of  the  Deland  Bureau  of  the  Day¬ 
tona  Beach  News-Journal. 


KANSAS  CITY  ASSOCIATION 
WINS  ARMY-NAVY  “E”  AWARD 

At  a  ceremony  held  in  Edison  Hall  in  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  on  the  evening  of  September  25,  the 
140  members  of  the  Kansas  City  Association 
for  the  Blind  were  presented  with  the  Army- 
Navy  “E”  for  producing  more  than  two 
million  dollars’  worth  of  materials  for 
America’s  war  effort.  Lieutenant  J.  F.  Selle, 
assistant  resident  inspector  of  naval  materials, 
who  made  the  presentation  address,  said  that 
none  of  the  “E”  awards  given  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment  had  been  “more  conscientiously 
earned  or  more  richly  deserved.”  Captain 
Alan  R.  Tawse,  chief  inspector  for  the  pro¬ 
curement  division  of  the  army  quartermaster 
depot,  read  the  citation;  and  Joseph  L.  Fus- 
coe,  musician  first  class  of  the  Olathe,  Kansas 
naval  air  station,  awarded  the  “E”  pins  to 
five  workers  who  were  chosen  to  accept  the 
presentation.  These  workers  were:  Wade 
Hulett,  Mrs.  Lee  Van  Dyke,  Houston  Whit¬ 
lock,  Miss  Mary  Osborne,  and  Arthur  Mun¬ 
son.  Mayor  John  B.  Gage  presided. 


FOUNDATION  ACTIVITIES 

News  notes  of  the  current  activities  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 


NOTICE 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
is  glad  to  be  able  tp  announce  that  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  Talking  Book  machines  known  as 
Model  AC-45  is  in  production,  and  the  Foun¬ 
dation  is  now  taking  orders  for  delivery 
within  from  one  to  three  months. 

Model  AC-45  consists,  of  an  electric  turn¬ 
table  and  pickup  with  loudspeaker  usable  on 
alternating  current  only — 50-60  cycles,  105-120 
volts — built  into  a  leatherette-covered  suitcase¬ 
like  cabinet.  The  price  is  $60,  plus  $3.00  if 
headphones  are  desired.  Shipping  charges  are 
additional. 

When  accepting  an  order  for  a  Talking 
Book  machine,  the  Foundation  requires  a  let¬ 
ter  from  an  agency  for  the  blind  or  a  state¬ 
ment  from  an  eye  physician  certifying  that 
the  person  for  whom  the  machine  is  intended 
is  eligible  to  use  Talking  Book  records  by 
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reason  of  “a  defect  of  vision  which  makes  it 
impossible  or  unsafe  for  him  to  read  ordinary 
print  books.”  Unless  payment  accompanies 
an  order,  the  machine  will  be  shipped  via 
Railway  Express  c.o.d.  for  the  full  amount. 

Dr.  P.  C.  Potts,  Assistant  Director  of  the 
Foundation,  who  inaugurated  classes  for 
teachers  of  the  blind  and  the  deaf  at  .West 
Virginia  State  College  in  1939,  and  after 
three  summers  there  transferred  them  to 
Hampton  Institute  where  they  have  been  con¬ 
tinued  on  a  graduate  basis  for  the  past  four 
years,  was  the  honored  recipient  recently  of  a 
beautiful  loving  cup  from  the  1945  graduates 
from  these  special  courses.  An  inscription 
upon  the  cup  reads  “In  Appreciation  for  Es¬ 
tablishing  Special  Education  for  Negroes.” 

The  College  of  Education  of  the  University 
of  Washington  in  Seattle,  in  co-operation 
with  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
offered  again  in  the  past  summer  session  a 
training  program  for  teachers  of  the  blind. 
Dr.  Berthold  Lowenfeld,  director  of  educa¬ 
tional  research  of  the  Foundation,  conducted 
courses  on  methods  of  teaching  the  blind  and 
in  psychological  problems  in  the  education 
of  the  blind;  and  Mr.  George  Bailey  erf 
Seattle  taught  a  course  in  braille  instruction. 
Teachers  of  visually  handicapped  children, 
home  teachers,  and  social  workers  attended 
these  classes. 

Dr.  Lowenfeld  also  held  a  conference  with 
the  home  teachers  of  the  State  of  Washington 
at  the  Department  of  Social  Security,  Divi¬ 
sion  for  the  Blind,  in  Olympia.  On  his  return 
trip  he  spent  several  days  at  the  Oregon  State 
School  for  the  Blind  in  Salem  for  a  study 
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of  the  new  program  for  visually  handicapped 
children  which  has  been  developed  by  Mr. 
Walter  R.  Dry,  Superintendent  of  this  school, 
and  Mrs.  Ethel  N.  Fortner,  Supervisor  of 
Education  of  Visually  Handicapped  in  the 
State  Department  of  Education. 

A  survey  of  blind  employment  in  wartime 
and  general  industry  conducted  by  Mrs.  Ida 
Hirst-Gifford,  field  representative  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  shows 
that  up  to  V-J  Day,  4,484  blind  men  and 
women  were  regularly  engaged  in  787  de¬ 
fense  and  general  industries  in  36  states  and 
in  Hawaii.  Distribution  of  these  workers 
was  as  follows:  287  defense  industries  em¬ 
ployed  997  sightless  workers;  500  general  in¬ 
dustries  employed  987  sightless  workers;  54 
sheltered  shops  in  29  states  employed  2,500 
sightless  workers.  The  completion  of  the 
survey  coincided  with  the  date  set  for  the 
beginning  of  “Employ  the  Physically  Handi¬ 
capped  Week,”  (October  7),  and  a  story  re¬ 
leased  to  the  press  will,  it  is  hoped,  keep 
before  the  public  the  proven  capabilities  of 
blind  workers,  and  encourage  employers  to 
continue  their  practice  of  engaging,  where, 
possible,  men  and  women  for  peacetime  jobs. 

The  following  states  co-operated  with  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  in  this 
survey:  Alabama,  Connecticut,  Colorado, 
Delaware,  Florida,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Louisiana,  Maine,  Maryland, 
Missouri,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minne¬ 
sota,  Nebraska,  North  Carolina,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  New  Jersey,  New  York  (Buffalo), 
Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania, 
South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Utah,  Ver¬ 
mont,  Virginia,  Washington,  West  Virginia, 
Wisconsin,  Wyoming,  and  Hawaii. 

RADIO  NOTES 

The  American  School  of  the  Air  series,  a 
program  of  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  Sys¬ 
tem,  which  began  its  sixteenth  year  on  Mon¬ 


day,  October  i,  is  heard  at  a  new  time  this 
season — from  5  to  5:30  p.m.  Topics  for  the 
days  of  the  week  are:  Monday,  Story  of 
America;  Tuesday,  Gateways  to  Music;  Wed¬ 
nesday,  March  of  Science;  Thursday,  This 
Living  World;  Friday,  Tales  from  Far  and 
Near. 

A  new  series  of  recorded  programs  entitled 
“What’s  the  Good  Word?”  is  being  broad¬ 
cast  over  WOR  on  Sunday  mornings  at  10:30 
A.M.  The  series  should  be  of  interest  to  all 
those  engaged  in  teaching,  since  it  discusses 
proper  use  of  words,  mistakes  in  pronuncia¬ 
tion,  and  misspelling  in  the  English  language. 

$2000  FOR  WATCHES 
GIVEN  BY  ELGIN  EMPLOYEES 

Members  of  Post  4,  Women  Ordnance 
Workers,  employees  of  Plant  Two  of  the 
Elgin  National  Watch  Company,  have  pre¬ 
sented  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
with  a  check  for  $2000  for  its  Blinded  Service¬ 
men’s  Fund  to  be  used  to  provide  Elgin 
braille  watches  for  war-blinded  men.  This 
amount  was  raised  by  staging  a  carnival. 


CALIFORNIA  COUNCIL 
MARKS  LEGISLATIVE  GAINS 

The  California  Council  for  the  Blind  in¬ 
troduced  in  this  year’s  state  legislature  twenty- 
two  bills,  all  of  which  passed  in  some  form. 
Chief  among  these  are  the  opening  of  state 
and  county  buildings  to  the  blind  for  the 
operation  of  news  stands,  and  the  appropria¬ 
tion  of  $50,000  for  eye  treatment.  Aid  to  the 
needy  blind  has  been  increased  from  $50  to 
$60  a  month;  and  the  partially  self-supporting 
blind,  who  receive  only  state  and  county 
funds  to  a  maximum  of  $60  a  month,  now 
may  earn,  without  deduction  in  aid,  $800  a 
year  instead  of  $400  as  formerly. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  FOUNDATION  LIBRARY 


T he  items  mentioned  on  this  page  may  be  borrowed  without  charge  from  the  Reference 
Lending  Library  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 


“A  World  at  Their  Finger  Tips,”  by  Mort 
Weisinger,  is  found  in  Coronet  for  October, 
1945.  This  is  the  story  of  Louis  Braille  and 
the  braille  system  which  brought  enlighten¬ 
ment  and  entertainment  to  the  blind  all  over 
the  world.  “Because  blind  Louis  Braille  was 
a  man  of  clear,  inner  vision,  today  the  sight¬ 
less  literally  have  the  world  at  their  finger 
tips.” 

“Apostle  to  the  Blind,”  by  Frank  M.  Rich, 
in  the  Journal  of  Education  for  May,  1945,  is 
the  story  of  Valentin  Hatiy  “who,  more  than 
anyone  else,  deserves  the  credit  for  redeem¬ 
ing  sightless  millions  from  beggary  and  isola¬ 
tion,  and  opening  to  them  the  beauties  of 
literature,  music,  science,  and  mathematics, 
and  the  crowning  satisfaction  of  making  a 
living  honorably.” 

“Creative  Writing  for  the  Blind,”  by  Jessie 
Whitney  Mayshark,  is  found  in  Education 
for  February,  1945.  “If  nothing  more  could 
be  said  of  creative  writing  for  the  blind  than 
that  it  provides  constructive  employment  and 
comfort  for  otherwise  empty  hours,  that  alone 
would  justify  naming  it  as  an  art  in  which 
the  blind  may  engage,  if  not  distinguish 
themselves.” 

Elizabeth  Freund,  in  “Julius  Friedlander, 
1803-1839,”  in  the  American-German  Review 
for  April,  1945,  tells  the  story  of  the  founder 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  In¬ 
struction  of  the  Blind.  Mrs.  Freund  is  a 
great  granddaughter  of  Julius  Friedlander. 


“The  Early  Training  of  Blind  Children,” 
by  the  Reverend  Dermont  Casey,  is  a  pam¬ 
phlet  published  by  the  Irish  Messenger  Office, 

5  Great  Denmark  Street,  Dublin.  It  is  divided  ^ 
into  various  parts:  The  necessity  of  early 
training;  The  preschool  training  of  the  blind 
child;  The  blind  in  general. 

Out  of  Control,  by  Baynard  Kendrick,  pub¬ 
lished  by  William  Morrow  and  jCo.,  is  the 
latest  addition  to  the  number  of  books  fea¬ 
turing  the  blind  detective,  Duncan  Maclain. 

Another  addition  to  fiction  stories  in  which 
blind  characters  are  prominent,  is  “The  Dark 
Room,”  by  Hannah  Lees,  in  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  for  August  18,  1945.  In  this 
story,  the  outstanding  character  is  a  blinded 
marine  who  finds  success  in  a  new  occupa¬ 
tion,  that  of  dark-room  photography  tech- 


“The  Handicapped  are  Employable,”  by 
Marcia  Dane,  in  the  Survey  Midmonthly  for 
September,  1945,  reports  on  the  work  of  the 
Department  of  the  Handicapped,  of  the 
Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Social  Service.  Statistics 
are  given  on  the  successful  placement  of 
handicapped  workers,  among  them  many 
blind  women  in  industry  in  competition  with 
seeing  people.  The  article  is  a  plea  for  giving 
the  handicapped  worker  a  fair  trial  in  doing 
required  work  by  methods  suited  to  his 
ability,  provided  his  production  equals  that 
of  normal  workers  without  extra  expense. 

Helga  Lende 
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Iowa  School  for  the  Blind — Miss  Dorothy  Rogers,  The  Minneapolis  Society  for  the  Blind — The  rec- 
formerly  of  Perkins  Institution,  will  replace  Miss  Joan  reational  and  social  program  of  the  Minneapolis 
Piper  in  the  Girls’  Physical  Education  Department  Society  for  the  Blind  is  already  under  way  for  this 
at  the  Iowa  School  this  year.  Wayne  Wilson,  of  season.  Individual  and  classroom  braille  instruction 
Cedar  Falls,  Iowa,  has  been  employed  to  serve  as  are  being  given  by  Miss  Micklus,  home  teacher.  A 
Junior  High  boys’  si^pervisor  and  upper  elementary  men’s  physical  fitness  class,  offering  instruction  in 
boys’  physical  education  instructor;  and  Miss  Frankie  swimming,  wrestling,  tumbling,  and  relay  games,  is 
Coleman,  of  Waterloo,  Iowa,  has  been  engaged  to  being  held  at  the  Y.M.C.A.;  and  a  new  personality 
replace  Miss  Rose  Crowley  as  school  nurse.  Tenta-  course  for  women  is  being  held  this  year  in  co-opera¬ 
tive  plans  have  been  drawn  for  the  new  $150,000  tion  with  the  Y.W.C.A.  This  course  offers  pointers 
boys’  dormitory  that  will  be  constructed  at  the  by  experts  in  care  of  the  skin  and  hair,  clothes  styl- 
School  as  soon  as  labor  and  materials  are  available.  ing,  and  beauty  aids. 

Kansas:  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare;  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind  (Lacka- 

Division  of  Services  for  the  Blind — Miss  Christiana  wanna  Branch ) — An  Institute  of  executive  directors 
Lohrmann,  formerly  a  field  representative  for  the  and  staff  members  of  the  various  branches  of  the 
Division  of  Services  for  the  Blind,  in  Kansas,  has  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind  was  held  at 
now  completed  her  work  for  the  master’s  degree  in  the  new  headquarters  of  the  Lackawanna  Branch, 
medical-social  work,  and  is  returning  to  the  staff  of  Scranton,  Pennsylvania,  during  the  past  summer, 
the  Division  as  medical-social  eye  consultant  to  re-  Representatives  from  fifteen  of  the  seventeen 
place  Miss  Edith  E.  Gutzeit.  Miss  Gutzeit  has  joined  branches  were  present  at  this  time.  The  subjects 
the  staff  of  the  Bureau  of  Services  for  the  Blind,  studied  and  discussed  included  psychology,  recrea- 
Social  Welfare  Commission,  Lansing,  Michigan,  as  tion,  case  work,  business  administration,  and  various 
medical-social  eye  consultant.  phases  of  prevention  of  blindness,  such  as  vision 

testing,  sight-conservation  classes,  glaucoma  control. 

The  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind — Miss  Minnie  and  restoration  of  vision. 

Hicks,  who  has  been  a  member  of  the  staff  of  The 

Maryland  School  for  thirty-five  years,  has  been  Pertains  Institution — Dr.  Samuel  P.  Hayes,  psy- 

obliged  to  resign,  owing  to  ill  health.  Illness  has  chologist,  and  in  charge  of  the  Harvard  Class  at 
been  responsible  also  for  the  resignation  of  Miss  Perkins,  has  been  appointed  lecturer  on  the  blind  on 

Mary  Glenn,  former  switchboard  operator  and  li-  the  staff  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Education  at 

brarian,  who  has  been  on  the  staff  for  twenty-seven  Harvard.'^Miss  Alice  M.  Carpenter,  formerly  head 
years.  Mrs.  James  Hayes  has  been  appointed  to  take  of  the  school  for  the  blind  in  Canton,  China,  and 
over  Miss  Hicks’s  work,  and  Mrs.  M.  Burnell  Carter  last  year  a  teacher  in  the  deaf-blind  department  at 
will  carry  on  in  Miss  Glenn’s  place.  Charles  Bass,  of  Perkins,  is  spending  this  year  assisting  the  Presby- 
the  New  Mexico  School  for  the  Blind,  has  been  ap-  terian  Board  of  Missions  in  clearing  up  matters  in 
pointed  to  fill  the  teaching  position  left  vacant  by  the  connection  with  their  work  for  the  blind  in  China, 
resignation  of  Byron  Elder.  Mr.  Elder  left  to  accept  a  She  plans  to  return  to  Perkins  next  year.'^^The 
teaching  position  elsewhere.'^The  School  is  busy  most  publicized  pupil  at  Perkins  this  fall  is  Jimmie 

building  an  outdoor  roller  skating  rink  and  out-  Osborn,  the  ten-year-old  English  boy  who  so  capti- 

door  bowling  alleys.  The  pupils  are  doing  a  good  vated  members  of  the  U.  S.  Ninth  Air  Force  that 
portion  of  the  excavating.  Two  sets  of  swings  have  they  raised  a  fund  to  send  him  to  America  for  his 
also  been  added  to  the  playground  equipment.  education.  Newspaper  reporters  and  photographers 
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were  on  hand  to  greet  him  when  he  arrived  at  the 
airports  in  New  York  and  Boston,  and  he  has  since 
appeared  on  the  March  of  Time  radio  broadcast  in 
a  dramatization  of  his  story  and  how  the  Air  Corps 
boys  became  interested  in  him. 

Utah  School  for  the  Blind — Guy  J.  Marchisio,  for 
the  past  four  years  a  teacher  of  commercial  subjects 
and  social  studies  at  Perkins  Insdtution,  has  been 
appointed  principal  of  the  Utah  School  for  the 


Blind.  Mrs.  Marchisio,  formerly  nutritionist,  ad 
teacher  of  home  economics  at  Perkins,  will  condli 
food  classes  and  have  charge  of  the  girls’  recreati| 
program  at  the  Utah  School.'^^t/raA  Aural  an 
Visual  Center  is  the  proposed  combined  name  fc 
the  Utah  Schools  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind.  It1 
proposed  that  the  Utah  School  for  the  Blind  b 
called  the  Braille  and  Sight  Saving  School.  The  nei 
names  are  being  used  on  an  experimental  bad 
testing  public  and  professional  reaction. 


BRITISH  FILMS  OF  INTEREST  TO  WORKERS  FOR  BLIND 


The  British  Information  Services,  New 
York  City,  has  on  hand  at  the  present  time 
three  films  which  should  be  of  interest  to 
all  those  engaged  in  work  with  and  for  the 
blind.  One  of  these,  Out  of  the  Night,  which 
runs  for  ii  minutes,  describes  the  education 
of  the  blind  of  England,  and  shows  blind 
men  and  women  at  work  in  positions  ordin¬ 
arily  held  by  seeing  people.  Your  Children  s 
Eyes,  a  19-minute  reel,  gives  an  extremely 
clear  account,  both  of  the  physiological  make¬ 
up  of  the  eye,  and  of  the  treatment — either 
by  glasses  or  otherwise — of  eye  defects.  Les¬ 
sons  From  the  Air  (two  reels,  14  minutes), 
shows  how  the  children  of  Britain  enjoy 
broadened  horizons  through  the  educational 


programs  sent  out  to  schools  througho|t| 
Ejigland  by  the  British  Broadcasting  Coii«| 
poration.  While  not  designed  specifically  fafej 
the  blind,  these  radio  programs  are  peculiai^t 
suitable  to  children  without  sight,  since  them 
reach  the  pupil  through  the  auditory  sense;! 
and  the  film  which  deals  with  them  is  one| 
which  would  be  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  blind^. 
school  children  everywhere. 

British  Information  Services’  films  are  lent 
on  a  service  basis,  or  may  be  purchased  out¬ 
right.  Schools  or  agencies  for  the  blind  whid| 
are  interested  in  obtaining  such  films  should 
address  the  Film  Division,  British  Inforna§ 
tion  Services,  30  Rockefeller  Center,  Nei# 
York  20,  New  York. 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

I  give  and  bequeath  to 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 

(a  nonprofit  corporation) 

15  West  16  Street,  New  York  ii,  N.  Y. 
a  corporation  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Delaware 

the  sum  of . Dollars 

for  the  general  purposes  and  uses  of  said  corporation. 


